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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 


The resomblance of human beings to another branch of the 
creation is nowhere more remarkable than in the tendency 
of nations, or rather of their representatives, to take 
advantage of the misfortunes of their neighbours— 
The herd-abandoned deer struck by 
The hunter's dart 

has its parallel in all political complications. Whatever 
country is in trouble or embarrassment the others are 
always ready to ‘‘ heave a brick” at it. If our attention 
had not been so occupied with the Eastern Question it is 
possible that President Cleveland would have expressed 
himself with more politeness as regards Venezuela; and if 
he had abstained from such strong expressions it is pretty 
certain that the German Emperor would not have lifted up 
his heel—or, at all events, not both of them 
regards the Transvaal. It is ridiculous to suppose that 
we are ‘“hated by all nations,” but every nation for the 
moment hates that which is brought into antagonism to it 
The recognition of these simple 


against us as 


by conflicting interests. 
ficts explains the present condition of things much better 
than the most subtle and far-fetched theories. 


The many applications to join the ranks of the Volunteers 
that are reported from all quarters remind us not a little 
of the general enthusiasm of which Walter Scott writes 
with such exultation. We may be a nation of shopkeepers, 
but when it is scratched it reveals the soldier. It is curious, 
however, that this was not always the case, even in times 
of far greater irritation than the present. In 1805 Pitt 
called a meeting of the Militia Colonels to consider his 
Additional Force Bill. Some objected to the clause which 
called them out under all circumstances, and argued that 
this should not be “except in case of actual invasion.” 
‘‘Then,” said Pitt, ‘it be late.’ Presently 
they came to another clause, when the same objectors 
insisted on its not being liable to be sent out of the 
kingdom. ‘ Except, I suppose,” Pitt, with cruel 
sareasm, ‘‘in case of actual invasion.” 


would too 


said 


It is not generally known how great at one time, 
though followed by as great enthusiasm, was the panic 
in England respecting Bonaparte’s threatened invasion. 
George III. expressed his opinion that the usurper 
vas ‘‘encouraged by Divine Providence to make the 
attempt that its ill-success might put an end to his wicked 
purpos?,” but at the same time he writes to Bishop Hurd 
in the following terms: ** As, however, it is impossible to 
foresee the events of such a conflict should thé enemy 
approach too near to Windsor, I shall think it right'the 
Queen and my daughters should cross the Severn, and 
shall send them to your episcopal palace at Worcester. By 
this hint I do not in the least mean that they shall be any 
inconvenience to you, and shall send a proper servant and 
furniture for their accommodation. Should this event 
arise, I certainly would rather have what I value most in 
life remain, during the conflict, in your diocese, and under 
your roof, than in any other place in the island.” 


Some weeks ago a doubt was expressed in these Notes 
whether any modern instance of people's hair turning grey 
from fright could be adduced. A correspondent from 
Minnesota quotes a case within his personal experience: 
‘* 4 gentleman whom I see in our town periodically was a 
few years ago a visitor at a frontier fort in Montana, a 
territory then sparsely settled, where Indians roamed about 
freely, peaceable enough in the presence of Government 
troops, but treacherous if they came across unarmed whites, 
This gentleman, at that time a very young man, thought 
he would like to take exercise one afternoon outside the 
fort, and, though warned not to go alone, persisted in his 
intention. He strolled about for some distance, and as 
dark was coming on, was about to return home when an 
unearthly yell fell upon his ears, and his blood turned cold 
with horror at beholding a score of Gros Ventre Indians on 
a dead run for him. 
in his life, and was saved by a neck by getting under the 
guns of the fort. He was brought in more dead than alive, 
and put to bed; and in the morning his hair was found to 
be quite white. It is so now, of course, and looks very 
strange on a man still comparatively young. I can, if you 
wish, and would like to have the fact from his own lips, 
communicate to you his name and address.”’ 


Since the above communication was received the report 
from Sierra Leone upon the trial of ‘‘ the Leopards”’ states 
that since his apprehension one of these cruel wretches has 
suffered so acutely from fear that his hair, which was 
formerly quite black, has now turned white. The form of 
oath in the Court is, no doubt, adapted to native needs, but 
I can hardly fancy one less binding in my own case. “If 
I lie, then when I climb a palm-tree let me fall and die ; 
when I go into a canoe may the canoe sink and I die ; when 
I go into the bush let a snake bite me and I die.” I should 
know how to despise every one of these menaces and give 
exactly what testimony seemed most convenient. If I wait 
till I climb a palm-tree I shall exceed even the longevity 
which Dr. Richardson has given us “the tip” for. 


Even persons who have a large acquaintance know very 
few people who live in caravans. I only know one or 


He ran, too, as he had never run‘*: 
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two myself, and the way in which they boast of their 
freedom and independence is disgusting. In summer it 
may be all—or some of it—very well, but not one word 
have I heard them say about the delights of their four- 
wheelers as a winter residence; I should think a house- 
boat in December would be about as comfortable. The 
sole advantage of this mode of life in winter is that it 
obviates the necessity of paying taxes. When you 
the tax-gatherer coming through the wood you “ put 
to” and drive away. From a trial in the South-Western 
Police Court it appears that if you live in this nomadic 
fashion you may be burgled with impunity. There is 
a doubt whether a caravan can be considered a dwelling- 
house. If so, the case in question was a particularly 
hard one, since the caravan did. not move. A little com- 
munity in Battersea live, it seems, in this fashion all 
Their residence is on wheels, but they 


see 


the year round, 
do not rotate. They do not make themselves offensive to 
their neighbours by boasting about rural life, the sunshine, 
and sweet airs, or ‘** the chequer work of beam and shade,” 
for they live in a back-yard. It is admitted that one half 
the world does not know how the other half lives, but 
police-magistrates are supposed to know how everybody 
This was a case, however, in which his Worship 
‘*T sleep in the caravan,” 


lives. 
himself received enlightenment. 
said the proprietor, ‘‘and my daughters underneath.” 
**Underneath ?” echoed the magistrate. ‘ What do you 
mean? Isthere a basement?” ‘‘ Yes, Sir.” ‘* Well,” 
sail his Worship, ‘‘it is an extraordinary condition of 
things!” A caravan with a basement may also have an 
attic. Indeed, this one must have had something of the 
kind, for the burglar, we are told, fell through a skylight. 


It is pleasant to read that some of our railway compfinies, 
at all events, are bestirring themselves in providing better 
accommodation und increased conveniences for their 
passengers. When we consider how large is the pro- 
portion of our time which very many of us spend in 
railway carriages it is a matter of real importance. It is 
not too much to say that a large minority of the middle 
class pass as many hours in this way every day as they 
pass at home. Our seaside towns, almost as much as our 
suburbs, are emptied of their male population every 
morning, and it returns every evening by the railway. 
It is monstrous that so huge a portion of their lives 
should be passed in the mere act of travel without 
any of the comforts of existence. It is not enough 
that they should be kept warm, and sit staring at 
one another and at the telegraph wires for scores and 


scores of miles. As the beginning of a better state 
of things, a travelling club has been formed on the 


Manchester and Blackpool Railway, which promises to 
make these daily journeys not only tolerable but agreeable. 
The accommodation consists of a saloon divided into three 
compartments—one for smokers, one for cards, and one 
fof general purposes, such as reading and refreshments. 
Many people cannot sleep in railway trains, many more 
are unable to carry on their usual avocations, or even to 
read the small type of the newspapers. The danger of 
playing cards with strangers—though there is nothing like 
whist for annihilating time and space and making lovers of 
it happy—-is obvious. There is no sort of reason why our 
club system, which permits a large number of persons to 
be made comfortable at a small cost, should not be applied 
to railway travel. Indeed, it is possible to imagine that a 
plan may some day be invented by which the occupants of 
omnibuses may find pleasanter occupation en route than 
sucking the tops of their umbrellas and casting looks of 
hatred at the newcomer. 


A literary society in an obscure locality has applied to a 
novelist for one of his stories to place in their library, and 
he has written to them to express his views upon their 
application. They say they are obliged to fall back on 
sympathy from lack of funds; and he replies, reasonably 
enough, that lack of funds is not peculiar to literary 
societies. ‘‘ Authors even have been known to experience 
it,” He refers the applicants to the railway stalls of Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son, ‘‘ who are kind enough to supply the 
work you have expressed a wish for at the price of three 
and sixpence in cloth covers, or two shillings in boards 
(with pictures). To say anything more would seem 
like asking you to buy the work. Accept my sincere 
admiration for your zeal and enterprise.” This is 
just as it should be. There are hundreds of literary 
societies in Great Britain with an equal right to ask 
for this gentleman’s book, and a good many, to judge 
by my own experience, that have a secretary of equal 
enterprise. Perhaps they suppose they are conferring 
a compliment in asking for my book, but in reality they 
are doing exactly the reverse: they presumably imagine 
that it does not sell, and that there is nothing to be done 
with it but to give it away. To suppose otherwise is to 
ask me for the price of the book, in which case the letter 
is a mere begging letter. And why should a writer be 
asked for six shillings, or even three and sixpence, more 
the member of any other trade’ Why don’t 
apply to the hatter for a specimen of his 

Because they know that, notwithstanding the 
proverb, all hatters are not mad, and that nobody 
but a madman would listen to them. For my part, 
when I receive one of these applications—which is about 
every other week—I send the stereotyped reply that 


than 
they 
wures ? 
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having, through indigence, been compelled to part with 
my copyright, I have no other means of procuring a copy 
of one of my own books than are open to the rest of the 
world. But what right have secretaries of literary societies 
to exact this humiliating confession? However, there are 
some people still worse—the wretches who do not ask for 
money, but for information regarding one’s pursuits or 
tastes—for which they don’t care twopence—in order to 
get gratuitous ‘‘ copy” for their periodicals. 
been asked for short stories for some philanthropic purpose 
on the same terms: ‘‘I do not ask you for money, but 
only for a little tale of three or four thousand words.”’ One 
would think such persons must have been educated at 


I have even 


Earlswood. 
way, and, we are told, was ‘‘much put out”; but eventually 
he put out.the other man. 
the moral courage of Erskine, who to all letters soliciting 
subscriptions had one form of reply: ‘Sir, I feel much 
honoured by your application to me, and I beg to sub- 
scribe ’—here the reader had to turn over the leaf— 
‘* myself your very obedient servant.” 


Scott was once personally importuned in this 


One sometimes wishes one had 


Untravelled readers, as a rule, prefer their novels to 
be in native scenes, and English ones regard with indif- 
ference the taunt of “insular,” which is hurled against 
them that account (and others). With respect to 
historical novels the case is different; because whether 
they are laid in England or not, they have an equally 
foreign smack about them. But it takes a strong and 
popular author to find acceptance with the patrons of 
Mudie if, in a modern story, he places his scenes on 


on 


the Continent and selects his characters from foreign 
sources. Mr. Marion Crawford (often confounded with 
the female sex) is in this fortunate position. He 


leads his readers to the Sunny South, and they follow 


no means unwillingly. ‘‘ Casa Braccio”’ is 
and will certainly disappoint 


is more audacious than usual, and 


him by 

his latest 
of his admirers. It 
if by a less eminent hand would be pronounced rather 
melodramatic. When a story begins with the elopement 
of a nun from her convent, one may well doubt if future 
incidents can be maintained at the same high pressure ; 
whereas, so far from ‘‘ the subsequent proceedings interest- 
ing us no more,” Nor 
is the author afraid to mingle humour with his tragic 
elements. The Scotch doctor who subsequently runs 
away with the beautiful Maria Addolorata obtains access 
to her by means of his professional visits to the Lady 
Abbess, and his attempts at arriving at a diagnosis of a 
patient who will not permit him to feel her pulse or look 
at her tongue are most amusing. Not many years ago a 
well-known nobleman, just a little cracked, placed his 
medical man in a worse position of embarrassment, for he 


novel, none 


they are still more enthralling. 


would never own to any indisposition himself, but always 
instructed his valet to describe his symptoms for him. 
Mr. Crawford’s hero is more fortunate in having Maria 
Addolorata for his proxy patient. The awakening of 
passions in the girl—who has not always led a secluded 


life—‘‘the tumult in her vestal veins,” is admirably 
depicted. It reminds one of the feelings of Eloise for 


Abelard, save that young Dr. Dalrymple was no monk. 
The pair are in her cell together, which communicates with 
that in which lies the dying Abbess. Sister Maria has not 
yet gone so far as to unveil herself 


**T shall die without seeing you,’’ he exclaimed almost 
roughly. 

Again there was a short silence in the still room. 

Suddenly, with quick movements of both hands at once, 
Maria Addolorata threw back the veil from her face, and drew 
away the folds that covered her mouth. 

“There, see me !”’ she exclaimed. 
once !”’ 

Her face was as white as marble, and her dark eyes had a 
wild and startled look in them, as though she saw the worid 
for the first time.. A ringlet of red-gold hair had escaped 
from the bands of white that crossed her forehead in an even 
line, and were drawn down straight on either side ; for in the 
quick movement she had made she had loosened the pin that 
held them tegether under her chin, and had freed the dazzling 
throat down to the high collar. 

Dalrymple’s pale, bright blue eyes caught fire, and he 
looked at her with all his being, at her face, her throat, her 
eyes, the ringlet of her hair. He breathed audibly, with 
parted lips, between his clenched teeth. 

Gradually, as he looked, he saw the red blush rise from the 
throat to the cheeks, from the cheeks to the forehead, and the 
marble grew more beautiful with womanly life. Then, all at 
once, he saw the hot tears welling up in her eyes, and in an 
instent the vision wa< gone. With a passionate movement 
she had covered her face with the veil, and thrown herself 
sideways against the high back of the chair. She pressed the 
dark stuff still closer to her eyes and mouth and cheeks. Her 
whole body shook convulsively, and a moment later she was 
sobbing—not audibly, but visibly, as though her heart were 
breaking. 

There is no space to follow the unhappy pair after their 
misjudged alliance; but no reader who has got so far will 
be content without reading to the end. It is little less 
than a feat of literary skill how, when we appear to have 
come to ‘“‘No Thoroughfare,” the author starts afresh, 
without any borrowed impetus, and introduces us to the 
characters of a new generation, in which we are no less 
interested than in the old one. The miracle is the greater 
since none of them, with one exception, are what we are 
accustomed to call ‘‘ good characters.” Gloria is certainly 
no better than she should be, nor Mr. Paul Griggs, 
journalist, nor Reanda, though they have some fine points 
about them; but Donna Francesca Campodonico’s list of 


virtues is as long as her name. 


** Look at me well this 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CRISIS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

It is with great satisfaction that we record the progress, to 
the date of Jan. 15, which has been effected through the 
agency of the Colonial Office and by the personal efforts 
of its High Commissioner, Sir Hercules Robinson, in the 
Transvaal, towards a peaceable settlement of its quarrel 
with the people of Johannesburg and the Rand Gold-fields, 
with a just and considerate reparation of the wrong done 
t» that Republican State by Dr. Jameson’s still unaccount- 
able invasion. Our narrative is here taken up from 
Wednesday, Jan. 8, when Sir Hercules Robinson, being at 
Pretoria in friendly conference with President Kriger, 
had obtained his promise to hand over Dr. Jameson 
and all the other prisoners, being British subjects, to 
the custody and jurisdiction of the British Govern- 
ment. ‘Sir Hercules Robinson had, on the other hand, 
called upon the Johannesburg insurgents to lay down their 
arms unconditionally within twenty-four hours, or he 
would no longer use his influence for their protection. 
These terms were agreed to on Tuesday, Jan. 7; and on 
the next day, when they were made known in England, 
her Majesty the Queen commanded her Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Mr. Chamberlain, to send her royal 
message to President Kriiger, thanking him for his 
decision with regard to the British prisoners ; 
adding, ‘‘ This act will redound to the credit 
of your Honour, and will conduce to the 
peace of South Africa, and to that harmonious 
co-operation of the British and Dutch races 
which is necessary for its future development 
and prosperity.” 

The promise, however, which her Majesty’s 
Government had so promptly obtained and 
so frankly acknowledged did not extend to 
any of the persons resident at Johannesburg, 
some of them British subjects, others being 
American citizens, Germans, or of different 
nationality, who might have been engaged in 
a treasonable plot against the lawful authori- 
ties of the Transvaal. President Kriiger issued 
on Jan, 8 a proclamation granting an amnesty 
to all of them, ‘* excepting the leaders,” 
who should lay down their arms before six 
o'clock on Friday evening, Jan. 10; and his 
officers collected, by that time, about two 
thousand rifles, with several machine-guns, 
which were given up by the partisans of 
the revolutionary faction. The barricades 
which they had erected in the streets of 
Johannesburg were removed without oppo 
sition. ‘That town was, in fact, overawed 
by the presence of a force of armed Dutch 
burgher militia, from four to six thousand in 
number; and we do not hear of any conflict, 
outrage, or act of violence on either side. But 
the authorities were led to believe on Thurs 
day and Friday that the greater part of the 
warlike arms and ammunition in the pos- 
session of the intending insurgents had been 
kept back, as these had boasted a few days 
before of possessing thirty thousand rifles. A 
chest full of revolvers and cartridges was 
seizel, which had been consigned to Mr. 
G. Farrar, one of the Reform Union leaders. 
President Kriiger and his Council of State 
therefore lost no time in arresting the principal 
members of the ‘* National Reform Union 
Committee,’ among whom were gentlemen of 
considerable social and financial importance 
in the Johannesburg mining community and 
on the Stock Exchange. These prisoners 
include Mr. Lionel Phillips, President/of the 
Chamber of Mines; Mr. Charles Leonard, 
resident of the National Reform Union ; and 
[r. R. A. Bettington, secretary, with many 
well known in European business circles. 
Mr. Charles Leonard and two others had 
been arrested in the Cape Colony. All 
would be tried by the laws of the Transvaal, 
and might, if found guilty, be sentenced to 
fine and imprisonment, or to confiscation of property. The 
removal of Dr. Jameson and his comrades or followers, trans- 
ferred to British jurisdiction, is not delayed beyond the time 
needful for preparations to receive them in the adjacent 
British colony of Natal, and thence to convey them 
by transport ship either to Capetown or to England. 
The Governor of Natal, Sir Walter Hely Hutchinson, has 
come to Pretoria to meet Sir Hercules Robinson for these 
arrangements, 

The Transvaal Republican Government is thus left to 
deal with the fate of a large number of prisoners who may 
be accused before its tribunal of grave political offences. 
Some of them are our own fellow-countrymen, and are 
persons of note, in whom much interest will be felt in 
England. There can be no doubt that Sir Hercules Robinson 
will have been instructed to see that they are fairly 
treated, and that he will recommend clemency to all who 
may be proved to have broken the laws of that State. 
There will then remain a still more difficult question 
of policy to be discussed with President Kriiger and the 
other members of its Government—namely, that of redress- 
ing, by such legislation as its Volksraad may devise, the 
substantial grievances of the Johannesburg community, 
more especially by extending the franchise and the 
full rights of naturalised citizens to settled residents of 
alien birth. President Kriiger, in his most recent pro- 
clamation, declares himself ready to bestow municipal self- 
government upon the town of Johannesburg ; Put this 
concession will not be sufficient to restore peace. It must 


always be remembered that the Republic alone has a right 
to frame and to amend its own Constitution. The Boer 
party or class, with all the Dutch Afrikanders, forming 
nearly half the population, will do wisely in sharing power 
with the newcomers, but they should be poten Sg 
conciliatory spirit. 


in a 





THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON 
BALL AT HATFIELD HOUSE. 


Ilatfield House was the scene of a brilliant gathering on 
the night of Jan. 8, when some thousand guests assembled 
at a county ball given by the Prime Minister and the 
Marchioness of Salisbury. The company included their 
Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian and 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, the Brazilian 
Minister, Lord Cranborne, Lord Hugh Cecil, and other dis- 
tinguished guests, and all the chief families of Hertfordshire 
were well represented. The Winter Dining-room and the Long 
Gallery, illuminated with electric light, were used as ball- 
rooms, and the Grand Staircase, Armoury, King James's 
Drawing-room, Long Gallery and North Gallery, beauti- 
fully decorated with palms and hot-house flowers, formed 
a most spacious and beautiful setting for the gay assemblage, 
which thronged .them until a late hour in the morning. 
Special trains were run for the convenience of departing 
guests. We give an Illustration of the scene in the Long 
Gallery. 


THE ASHANTI WAR. 
The British military expedition to Coomassie, under 
command of Sir Francis Scott, has been steadily advancing, 
north of the Prah, the frontier river, to Kwisa, or Mouse 
Hill, a place on elevated ground, with a cooler and better 
climate, where provisions for thirty days have been stored. 
We regret to learn that Prince Henry of Battenberg, on 
his arrival there on Jan. 10, found himself ill with 
malarial fever, and was obliged to return towards the 





DR. L. 8. JAMESON. 


The latest Portrait, taken at Jcohznnesburg. 


coast. His Royal Highness was at Prahsu on Jan. 12, 
and would go to Essiaman next day, in rather improving 
condition. Major Ferguson had died at Prahsu. The 
Governor of Cape Coast Castle, Mr. Maxwell, was there on 
the 14th on his way to join Sir Francis Scott at Kwisa. 
The native Kings or Chiefs of Adansi, Denkera, Bekwai, 
and Obodum, in the region along the route to Coomassie 
and farther to the east and north-east, were coming to offer 
their assistance. It was considered doubtful whether King 
Prempeh meant to fight, as he had received the two self- 
appointed mediators, Prince John and Prince Albert 
Ansah, lately in England, who had arrived since his 
envoy’s interview with the Governor at Cape Coast Castle. 
A sketch representing the scene at that interview has been 
sent us by Mr. H. A. Gwynne, who was present with 
Captain Henstock upon the occasion. The ‘ palaver,” as 
any such conference is called in West Africa, took place 
before a company which included Prince Christian and 
other distinguished persons. 


CHILDREN’S FANCY.- DRESS BALL AT 
THE MANSION HOUSE. 


One of the most charming spectacles imaginable is that 
afforded by the annual Juvenile Fancy-Dress Ball at the 
Mansion House, and this year’s function was no exception 
to the rule. A company of nearly one thousand guests— 
including many persons of distinction in polities, literature, 
and art—was received in the saloon by the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress, attended by the Sheriffs, the 
Sword and Mace Bearers, and the City Marshal. The 
motley garb of the animated crowd of small folk lent 
to the scene a peculiar picturesqueness. All the favourite 
characters of story and fiction and gay figures in 
costumes of every period and nationaljty were to be seen 
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in the merry throng, now in startling contrast. row in 
charming harmony. ‘The incicental amusements includ d 
a Punch and Judy show, marionettes and performing dogs, 
and the music for the dances was discoursed by the band of 
the Coldstream Guards. On another page will be found 
sketches of some of the most striking costumes affected by 
the youthful revellers. 


ICE CARNIVAL AT NIAGARA HALL. 

A Costume Skating Carnival was held at Niagara Hall on 
the night of Jan. 8. The large ice-rink was filled to over- 
flowing with a fashionable crowd of skaters from eleven p.m. 
until four in the morning. ‘The hall was elaborately 
decorated, and prizes were given by the management for 
the most striking costumes—the first prize being wen by 
Mrs. Langtry with a beautiful Indian dress. Durirg an 
interval the Diamond Skaters gave a clever exhibiticn of 
figure-skating, and the carnival concluded with a pro- 
cession and the distribution of prizes. The carnival was 
certainly a happy idea, well carried out, 

OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
By the politeness of the representative of the New Primrose 
Gold-Mining Company, Mr. 8. B. Joel, I was enabled a 
few days ago to pay a visit to what is said to be one of the 
largest working gold-mines in the world. ‘This mine, 
the New Primrose, is producing over 25,000 tons of 
cre and yields over 12,000 ounces of gold per month. 
After a drive of eight miles (in a Cape cart) 
east of Johannesburg, during which we passed 
what might be called a continuous line of mines, 
all in working operation, we arrived at the New 
Primrose Mine, and I must own to being 
astonished at the amount of capital that must 
have been expended in the erection of the 
different working plant of these mines, which 
I believe extend in one line for over forty 
miles. An inspection of the underground 
plans gave me a pretty clear idea of what 
was going on down below, and what I should 
presently see. I changed my clothes for a 
rough mining suit, and accompanied by the 
mining engineer, Mr. Star, I walked over to 
theentrance of the No. 1 incline shaft, which 
is used for the purpose of lowering and haul- 
ing out the white men engaged in the mine, 
and for lowering timber, drills, ete. A small 
hauling engine and trolley is used for this 
purpose; the men sit upon the cleats of the 
trolley, back to back, to the Dumber of some 
ten or twelve. Word is then given, and they 
quickly descend to the different levels. 

I shall not easily forget my first descent 

into this mine. It may be of little moment to 
those accustomed to it, but to a novice in his 
first lowering into the bowels of the earth by 
such a means it is anything but reassuring. 
On taking my seat on the trolley, my friend 
the engineer called out, ‘‘ Lie down, and keep 
your head 2s low as you can, as the shaft is 
very narrow at places”; and as we descended 
in the dark I need scarcely say I carried out 
his instructions most rigidly. On my retuwin 
journey I lighted a candle, and then discovered 
that my head on many occasions was not more 
than six to nine inches from the jagged roof, 
and had I even sneezed I ran the risk of 
coming into contact with a rock which might 
have contained untold gold, and thus haying 
an abrupt end put to my visit. On _ this 
occasion we stopped at the eight-foot level, 
and then getting off the trolley we descended 
a short ladder into an adit, and proceeded 
westward until we reached a large opening 
called a stope. This particular stope is known 
as the Quarry stope, owing to its being the 
largest in the mine—-its dimensions at present 
are about 550 ft. long by 120 ft. from the ninth 
level to the eighth, and about 20 ft. high from 
the foot wall to the hanging wall. The angle 
of our standing-place on the reef was about 
35deg., and on trying to walk along the 
edge it required but little over - balancing 
to send one headlong to the lower end. 
I should have felt happier had the angle of this par- 
ticular gold-reef of Johannesburg been less than 35 deg. 
But nevertheless, it was a wonderful sight. In all 
directions natives in the scantiest of clothing were 
working away at drills, each man having a candle. 
The whole scene presented quite a fairy-like appearance. 
All the material that is broken down or stoped out from 
this place is sent to the surface in much the same 
manner as in coal-mines, and then forwarded on to the 
stamping-mill. The method of working here is as follows: 
Compressed uir-drills are used to bore holes into the side 
of the stope, some sixteen or eighteen or even twenty 
inches deep, and when finished they are filled with 
dynamite, which is fired at 5.30 both morning and 
evening, just after the shift of men has quitted work. 
When the men of the next shift come on they find 
large blocks of reef have been broken down, weighing 
from one to twenty tons, and then the Kaffir labourers are 
put to work clearing up and collecting the fine stuff, and 
preets and boring fresh holes, in which dynamite is to 
wreak up the larger lumps of reef. The air-drills are then 
again erected, and set to work. drilling as before. My 
sketch of a general view of the Primrose Mine is 
taken from what is said to be the largest dump on the 
Rand. It is composed of the tailings, after the ore 
has been passed through the gold-extractive process- 
clearing, and shows what an enormous amount cf work 
is done at this mine. I send also a sketch of the native 
Inbourers going down to work. As it would take nearly 
all the day to pass them up and down the inclined shaft by 
means of the trolley, wooden steps are provided, up and 
down which they have to pass twice aday. There are more 
steps than in our London Monument, so it is no light work. 
I shall continue next week with the remainder of the 
underground drawings. J. MELTON PRIOR. 
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THE REBELLION IN CUBA, 

The Spanish Governor and Commander-in-Chief, 
Marshal Martinez Campos, defending now only the 
western extremity of this large island, with the 
metropolitan city, Havana, on the north coast, and 
the fortified positions around that city, may still 
possibly repel the active bands of his assailants, who 
have already overrun and ravaged the neighbouring 
districts, burning many villas and laying waste 
valuable plantations in the richest and best cultivated 
province of Cuba. It is equally possible, on the 
other hand, that the colonial loyalists at Havana, 
rendered desperate by the loss of their property on 
the estates which their Government has been unable 
to protect, may finally decide upon accepting 
the revolution, and that Marshal Campos, though 
at the head of ‘a considerable military force, 
may then become convinced of the hopelessness 
of continuing this fierce and cruel struggle, in 
which Spain has almost exhausted her military 
resources. No importance should be attached 
to the brief semi-official telegrams, reporting skir- 
mishes at one place or another, with a few men killed 
on either side, without any strategic result. Whether 
the desultory roving campaign of the past twelve- 
month has been conducted upon any plan of strategy 
it is difficult to perceive, even with the aid of a good 
map; but the insurgents have, in effect, continually 
advanced from east to west, and nothing but an 
entrenched camp, under the guns of a fortress, is 
likely to stop them, 
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THE INSURRECTION IN CUBA; 


SPANISH TROOPS AT HAVANA. 





THE INSURRECTION IN CUBA.—A REBEL CAMP: COOKING A PIG FOR DINNER. 

















PERSONAL. 


Mr. R. A. Germaine, Conservative candidate for South 
St. Pancras, has withdrawn in favour of Mr. H. M. Jessel, 
the Liberal Unionist candidate, and son-in-law of Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, the late member. Thus ends another 
abortive attempt on the part of one section of the Unionist 
party to capture a seat claimed by the other. Mr. Germaine 
has been particularly unfortunate in his attempts to enter 
the House of Commons, but perseverance may bring the 
consolation prize. 


A curious state of affairs has resulted from the South- 
ampton election petition. Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne, 
who was unseated, claims that he is entitled to stand again, 
and the question will have to be argued before a legal 
tribunal. Mr. Candy, Q.C., is the Unionist candidate, but 
he will withdraw should Mr. Chamberlayne make good 
his point. 


It is reported that Sir Jacobus de Wet, British Agent 
at Pretoria, is to be suspended. His explanation of his 
share in the recent unfortunate events in the Transvaal 
may put another complexion on his apparent inactivity at 
a grave crisis. President Kriiger’s grandson rode out to 
meet Dr. Jameson and tried to persuade him to retire. 
Why was not this done by Sir Jacobus de Wet, who 
could have made the same representations to Dr. Jameson 
backed by the Queen’s authority? But a good deal will 
have to be explained by more than one official with 
responsibilities to the British Government. 


The sudden death of the Hon. 
Edward of the Canadian Senate, 
excited much 
regret among 
all classes in 
Montreal, 
where he had 
spent the 


announcement of the 


Murphy, Member 


greater por- 
tion of his 
life. Edward 
Murphy was 
born in 
County 
Carlow, Ire- 
land, and 
migrated 
with his 
parents to 
Canada in 
1824. At the 
age of four- 
teen he 


entered a 
hardware 
warehouse, 
and gradu- 
ally won his 
way until he became a partner in the firm and a merchant- 
prince of Montreal. He devoted much of his spare 
time to works of a philanthropic nature, to the temper- 
ance movement, and the political concerns of his adopted 
country. He was prime mover in the establishment of 
the first Irish Catholic Temperance Society in Canada, of 
which he was president for a period of twenty years. 
He was the founder of the St. Patrick’s Society, which 
harmoniously united Catholics and Protestants. He took 
great interest in the Militia, and became Captain of the 
4th Battalion. He was appointed a Harbour Commissioner, a 
Justice of the Peace, and the Catholic School Commissioner, 
and in this capacity did much for educational progress in 
Montreal. He instituted a prize and scholarship for the 
encouragement of commercial education, and his scientific 
turn of mind led him to take an active part in the found- 
ation of the Montreal Microscopical Society. He was an 
active governor of the Montreal General and Notre Dame 
Hospitals. In short, Senator Murphy was one of the fore- 
most citizens of Montreal, and lived to see a small town 
become a great seaport city; and interesting indeed were 
his reminiscences of its early days. 





Pho.o Archambault, Montreal. 
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One of the most sensational episodes in Paris journalism 
is the arrest of M. Rosenthal, better known bv his sig- 
nature of ‘‘ Jacques St. Cére” in the Figaro. For a good 
many years the influence of this writer on Parisian opinion 
has been momentous, though he wrote about foreign affairs 
with an almost primitive ignorance. His great object as a 
publicist appears to have been to keep up French irritation 
against England at any cost. He is now awaiting trial on 
a charge of blackmailing the late Max Lebaudy, whose 
ghost seems to be haunting more than one Paris journalist. 


Sir Claude Maxwell Macdonald, K.C.M.G., the new 
British Minister to China, is a soldier-diplomatist. He 
saw a good 
deal of active 
service in 
Egypt, and 
was wounded 
at the Battle 
of Tamai in 
the Soudan 
Campaign. 
About nine 
years ago he 
was trans- 
ferred to dip- 
lomatic work 
as Agent- 
General at 
Zanzibar. 
Su bs e- 
quently he 
undertook a 
special mis- 
sion to the 
Niger terri- 
tories , and, 
after a visit 
to Berlin, 
connected with the delimitation of African frontiers, he was 
appointed Commissioner of the Oil Rivers Protectorate. In 
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1892 he was made K.C.M.G. There has been a good deal 
of criticism of his appointment to China on the ground that 
a man who has spent years in negotiations with West 
African negroes is not qualified for diplomacy at Pekin. It 
is well known in official circles that the highest opinion of 
Sir Claude Macdonald’s abilities has always been enter- 
tained at the Foreign Office. 

The new Ministry of the Cape Colony, formed in 
consequence of the resignation of Mr. Cecil Rhodes—who 
is neverthe- 
less reported 
to have said, : 
at Kimber- =>. 
ley, that his : 
own political 
career is 
‘only begin- 
ning ”’—con- 
sists of men 
of proved 
ability and 
political 
experience ; 
Sir Jd. Gordon 
Sprigg, who 
was Premier 
from 1878 to 
1881, and 
again from 
Novem ber 
1886 to July 
1890, is for 
the third time 
placed at the 
head of the 
Government; while Sir Thomas Upington, who was Prime 
Minister from May 1884 to November 1886, now accepts 
the office of Attorney-General. The other new Ministers, 
Sir James Sivewright, the Hon. P. H. Faure, and Dr. 





Tue How. J. J. Hormeyr. 


J. N. G. Te Water, have done good departmental 
work. If there is any omission here of a leading 


South African politician whose adherence might have 


strengthened the Government, it is that of Mr. J. J. 
Hofmeyr, with his great influence among the Dutch 


inhabitants not only of the colony, but also of the 
Orange Free State and Transvaal Republics. He is an 
able journalist, a patriotic Dutchman, yet conjoining this 
sentiment of race with attachment to the British realm, 
whose citizenship and the common freedom it bestows 
should be a solvent of all national jealousies ; he was one 
of the Scanlen Ministry, preceding that of Sir Thomas 
Upington, and four or five years ago helped to settle the 
Swazi — with the Transvaal. Mr. Hofmeyr, who is 
little above fifty years of age, can do as much as any man 
to convince the Boers that our Government has no dis- 
position to infringe their rights and liberties. 

The alarming rumours about Sir John Millais are 
contradicted upon medical authority. The distinguished 
artist is in excellent health and spirits. 

Mr. E. T. Cook, who succeeds Sir John Robinson as 
editor of the Daily News, has had a wide experience of 
journalism. 
He was Mr. 
Stead’s lieu- 
tenant on the 
old Pall Mall 
Gazetie, and 
became 
editor on Mr. 
Stead’s with- 
drawal. 


When the 
Pall Mall was 
sold to Mr. 
Astor, Mr. 
Cook se- 
ceded, and 
helped Sir 
Geor ge 
Newnes to 
found the 


Westminster 
Gazette, 
which he has 
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Mr. E. T. Coox, — ag 
New Editor of the Daily News. Oo .ORESOD. 
Like Mr. 


Stead, Mr. Cook is a man of independent judgment, but he 
is not liable, like his old chief, to gusts of sentiment. The 
Westminster under his guidance has always taken an 
initiative in political discussion, and has sprinkled a good 
many passions with cool criticism. As editor of the Daily 
News Mr. Cook may be expected to have opinions of his 
own which will not always coincide with those of the party 
leaders; but as opinions are just now not over-plentiful 
_ the Opposition, Mr. Cook ought to be able to recruit 
them. 


Mr. Alfred Spender is to succeed Mr. E. ‘T. Cook as 
editor of the Westminster Gazette when Mr. Cook migrates 
to the Daily News. Mr. Spender has been assistant 
editor of the Westminster from its start. He wrote 
a vigorous series of papers in that journal on certain 
elements in the popular fiction of the day. His brother, 
Mr. Harold Spender, has also done some brilliant work in 
the Westminster, and is the author of an historical novel 
entitled ‘‘ At the Sign of the Guillotine.” 


Mr. William Boosey’s first evening Ballad Concert of 
the season took place on Wednesday, Jan. 8, and was alto- 
gether a gay and gallant affair. The audience was enthu- 
siastic, and (a little unreasonably) demanded encores to 
well-nigh every song that was sung. Miss Ella Russell 
sang the Jewel Song from “ Faust,” and filled us with a 


desire to have authentic statistics as to the number 
of times this song has been sung since its com- 


position; as. it cannot surely fall short of a million, 
we can only entreat singers to refrain from adding 
towards the two million record that is looming ahead. 
Madame Gomez sang commonplace songs very prettily ; 
Mr. Santley, as usual, was vigorous; Mr. Ben Davies sang 
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his best in ‘* Lend me your Aid”; and the feature of the 
occasion consisted of recitations by Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft, 
which delighted to a point of rapture an audience which 
was far too easily pleased. 

Lady Hallé is back again at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, and is playing with all her old beauty and 


refir2ment of style. On Monday, Jan. 13, she took part 
in ( nerubini’s string quartet in E flat, and delightfully 
proved her careful accuracy and splendid tone; she also 
played the adagio from Spohr’s ninth concerto. Mr. 
Leonard Borwick was the pianist, and played, as ever, 
superbly. This is an artist who is so rapidly taking eminent 
position in his art that he must shortly be reckoned among 
the few really great executants now living. Hitherto, 
indeed, we have been somewhat sceptical as to the merits 
of his Beethoven playing; but on Monday there was no 
doubt possible as to the fineness of his interpretation of 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Sonate Caractéristique.” At the 
concert Miss Boye sang a sheaf of songs by German and 
Scandinavian coinposers. 


same 


It is sad that Frau Wagner has not seen her way to 
include representations of ‘ Parsifal” at the Bayreuth 
Festival this year. There will be three cycles of the 
** Ring des Nibelungen,” and that is all. Now you can 


hear the ‘ Ring” anywhere—even in London; but 
‘ Parsifal” belongs to Bayreuth alone. Why a man 


should make a pilgrimage to Bayreuth for the sake of that 
which he can get at home seems to us an inexplicable 
inystery. 

The Archbishop of Armagh, Lord Primate of Ireland, 
the Most Rey. Robert Samuel Gregg, D.D., has died at 
the Palace, 
Armagh, 
after an ill- 
ness which 
began while 
he wa 
weaching in 
1is cathedral 
on Christmas 
Day. Born 
in 1834, and 
educated at 
Trinity, 
Dublin, he 
became at 
an early age 
Incumbent 
of Christ 
Church, Bel- 
fast; and 
then, on his 
father’s ele- 
vation to the 
see of Cork, 
he returned 
to that dio- 
cese. In 1875 he was promoted to the see of Ossory, 
which he exchanged for that of Cork on the death of his 
father. In 1893 his colleagues on the Bench elected him 
to the Primacy, vacant by the death of Archbishop Knox 
of Armagh. i 

The Daily Chronicle, in deriding Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
poetic claims, particularly in regard to ‘‘ Jameson’s Ride,” 
was perhapsa little hasty in recommending him to look 
up his Lindley Murray on account of the line— 

To yield to the strongest foe. 

Of two foes, said the Chronicle, we say ‘‘ stronger.” As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Austin obviously meant that it was 
bitter to yield to the strongest of any possible foe. It is a 
pity to make blunders in a righteous cause, 
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Archbishop of Armagh and Lord Primate of Ireland 


The return has been made of the numbers, nationalities, 
and destinations of the passengers who left the United 
Kingdom for places out of Europe during the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1895 compared with the record of the previous 
year. During the whole year 1895 126,646 British 
emigrants left these shores for the United States against 
104,001 in 1894; 16,653 left for British America against 
17,459 in the year before; 10,513 for Australasia against 
1097 in 1894; 20,254 for the Cape as against 13,177 in 
1894; and for all other places 11,276 against 10,476 in 1894, 
making a total for 1895 of 185,366, against 156,000 in 1894. 


M. Frére-Orban, who has been called the Gladstone of 
Belgium, has died in Brussels at the age of eighty-four. 
His fifty 
years’ of alli- 
ance and 
leadership as 
a Liberal 
politician 
came to an 
end by his 
defeat and 
retirement in 
1894. For 
him, at any 
rate, it was 
final. Liége 
was his birth- 
place, and 
the scene of 
his first 
triumphs at 
the Bar og 
at the 8. 
He Liwene 
the Minister 
of Finance in 
1852, and his 
legislation 
about charitable bequests brought him into sharp conflict, 
not only with his political opponents, but with some of his 
colleagues. With another conflict, that on the school 
question, the name of M. Frére-Orban is associated ; and, 
in this instance, his plans were defeated or have since been 
undone. For the rest, he repealed the salt tax, and he sat 
to Lenbach for a masterly portrait by which he will alway> 
be known. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen is still at Osborne, Isle of Wight, 
but will return. to Windsor, and will hold two Drawing- 
Rooms at Buckingham Palace about the end of January 
and early in February. 

The Prince of Wales returned to London from Lowther 
Castle on Friday, and has rejoined his family at Sandring- 
ham. The Princess of 
Wales and her daughters, 
with his Royal Highness, 
were at Windsor on Tues- 
day, to attend a special 
memorial service upon the 
anniversary of the death 
of the Duke of Clarence, 
Princess Louise, Mar- 
chioness of Lorne, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife 
were present. 

The Queen on Friday 
evening received the Right 
ILon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, at Osborne, and 
expressed to him her high 
satisfaction with the con- 
duct of the Colonial Office 
in the affair of the Trans- 
vaal. Itis understood that 
her Majesty has personally 
received from the German 
Emperor, her grandson, 
and from the Empress 
Frederick, letters explain- 
ing the Emperor’s intention 
in his message to President 
Kriiger, and earnestly dis- 
avowing, on his Imperial 
Majesty’s part, any feeling 
hostile to England. 

Her Majesty’s Ministers 
held a Cabinet Council on 
Saturday afternoon, joined 
by Mr. Chamberlain from 
Osborne, and _ resolved, 
after fully approving the 
action of the Colonial Office 
and of the Foreign Office 
in the Transvaal crisis, to 
proceed with the measures 
already commenced for 
strengthening the naval 
and military forces; to 
support the course adopted 
by the High Commissioner 
of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in South Africa; 
and to order the public- 
ation as early as possible 
of all the documents, 
evidence, and arguments 
in their possession bearing 
upon the disputed frontier 
question of British Guiana 
and Venezuela. 

The Foreign Office has 
also sent congratulations to the Portuguese Government 
upon the capture of Gungunhana, the rebel chief of the 
Imlambame tribes near Delagoa Bay, and upon the con- 
solidation of Portuguese authority in the province of 
Mozambique, adjacent to the Transyaal and to the British 
South African territories. 

The naval dockyards and other Admiralty establish- 
ments at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Devonport, and the 
factories of the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, have for some 
days and nights past been kept working at the equipment 
and armament of the Flying Squadron, which is com- 
missioned to sail this week from Spithead, ‘‘ under sealed 
orders,” but probably for a South African port, under 
command of Rear-Admiral Dale. It comprises the 
first-class battle-ships Revenge and Royal Oak, under 
Captain the Hon. A. G.-Curzon Howe and Captain 
Burges Watson; 
the first-class 
cruisers Gibraltar, 
Impérieuse, Achilles, 
and Nelson ; second- 
class cruisers, Jnde- 

Satigable, Intrepid, 
Iphigenia, Hermione, 
Theseus, Charybdis, 
Tris, Latona, and 
Naiad ; third class, 
Melpomene and Cal- 
liope; and twelve 
swift torpedo - boat 
destroyers. The two 
new first-class 
battle-ships Majestic 
and Magnificent are 
about to join the 
Channel Squadron, 
and the former was 
inspected on Friday 
by the Right Hon. 
G. J. Goschen, First 
Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

The War Office is 
busily preparing for 
the soclittention of the Militia forces, and of some Volun- 
teer artillery at various points along the coasts of Great 
Britain ; and official inquiries are being made with a view 
to ascertain the requisites for calling out all the Volunteers, 
in any future emergency. 

With regard to the situation of the Turkish Empire, no 
change in its prospects can yet be reported. The European 
Consuls at Aleppo have communicated with the beleaguered 


Mr, Percy Farrar. 
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and have 
arrange 


gone to 
terms of 


insurgents at Zeitoun, 
mediators to 


Armenian 
Marash as authorised 


surrender, and to save the lives of the besieged. The 
naval demonstration of the foreign Powers has come 


to an end; the British Mediterranean Squadron has quitted 


Salonica, one division going to Alexandretta, on the 


Syrian coast opposite Cyprus, and the remainder, with 
Admiral Sir M. Culme-Seymour, to Malta. 


Little news 





Mr. Ceci Ruopes. 
THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 


By Permission of the Proprietor of ** South Africa.’ 


of general importance has been received from the several 
foreign capitals of Europe. They all seem to be watching 
Great Britain. 


There are rumours of a proposal for resuming direct 
negotiations between the British Government and that of 
Venezuela upon the disputed frontier question ; and of an 
approaching settlement of the difference with France con- 
cerning the Mekong boundary of Siam. 


In consequence of the recent action of Dr. Leander 8. 
Jameson, ©.B., and his interference in the affairs of the 
Transvaal Republic, he has been removed from the office 
which he held as Administrator of the British South 
Africa Chartered Company’s territories in Mashonaland 
and Matabililand, and has been superseded by Mr. 
Newton, a Colonial Office agent of the British Government 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, adjacent to those 
territories. His residence will be alternately at Fort 
Salisbury and at Buluwayo. 

The Managing Director, resident at Capetown, of the 
Chartered Company’s affairs in South Africa is the Right 
Hon. Cecil Rhodes, a Privy Councillor, who has also, since 
July 1890, been Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, but 
has now resigned that office. Mr. Cecil Rhodes is, indeed, the 
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author and founder of the Company, which was established 
in 1889, and has since obtained a royal charter, giving 
large powers of territorial government. He was born in 
England, was educated at Oxford, and went out early to 
South Africa, where he became director of several diamand 
mines at Kimberley. Ilaving been elected for West 
Barkly to a seat in the Cape Parliament, he took office 
as Colonial Treasurer in the Scanlen Ministry about 1883, 

and has also been Com- 

missioner of Crown Lands 


and Public Works, as well 
as Premier during the 
past five years. It was 


in 1893 that he proceeded 
to Mashonaland, joining 
the ploneers of gold-tield 
exploration in that country, 
and engaged, as did ] r’. 
Jameson and others, in 
the subsequent operations 
against Lobengula, King 
of the Matabili, which re- 
sulted in the conquest of 
the whole region north of 


the . Transvaal. In Feb- 
ruary last year Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes was made one of 


the Queen’s Privy Council. 


Among the sixty 
prisoners now in the jail 
at Pretoria awaiting their 
trial for an alleged treason- 
able conspiracy to over- 
throw the Transvaal South 
African Republican State 
by an armed insurrection, 
no one will excite more cf 
English sympathy than 
Colonel Francis Rhodes as 
a gallant and distinguished 
officer of the British Army. 
He is a brother of the Hon. 
Cecil Rhodes; but his 
inilitary career, if it had 
not been diverted to the 
South African gold-fields, 


might have led him to 
high rank and honours 


in her Majesty's service. 
Having been educated at 
Eton, he obtained, in 1875, 
a commission in the Ist 
(Royal) Dragoon Guards, 
and served in India, where 
he held the appointment of 
Military Secretary to the 
Governor of Bombay. In 
1884 he was employed in 
the Eastern Soudan cam- 
paign under Sir Gerald 
Graham, and afterwards on 
the staff of Sir Herbert 
Stewart in the Nile Iixpe- 
dition ; he was also present 
the later campaign 

against Osman Digna, 

near Massowah. In 1888, 
the rank of Colonel, he accompanied Sir 
Gerald Portal’s Mission to Uganda, where he rendered 
useful services. Last year, retiring from the army on 
half-pay, he went out to South Africa as temporary 
acting Administrator, in Dr. Jameson’s absence, of the 
British South Africa Company’s affairs in Mashonaland 
and Matabililand. ‘Since Dr. Jameson’s return to that 
post Colonel Frank Rhodes has been at Johannesburg, but 
not, we believe, as an agent for the Chartered Company. 
He was an active ncmber of the Johannesburg National 
Reform Union Committee. 
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having attained 


Two other leading members of that association, which 
is accused, rightly or wrongly, of having deliberately 
planned and prepared a forcible reyolt against the Trans- 
vaal Government, and of having invited the hostile invad- 
ing expedition of Dr. Jameson, are Mr. Lionel Phillips, a 
partner in the firm of 
Messrs. H. Eckstein 
and Co., and Mr. 
Farrar; the latter 
being described as 
Mr. G. H. Farrar, 
managing director 
of the Anglo-French 
Exploration Com- 
pany, and it is he 
who has been 
arrested. Mr. Perey 
Farrar is proprietor 
of a_ gold - fields 
journal published in 
London. Among the 
captives are several 


Americans and 
Germans. We hope 
soon to learn that 


there is no evidence 


against many of 
these gentlemen, 


and that they have 
been set free. 

On Tuesday the 
Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, 
Mr. Chamberlain, telegraphed to Sir Hercules Robinson, 
expressing his apprehensions lest these arrests should dis- 
organise the mining industries; and desiring him to 
inquire of the Transvaal Government what are the charges 
against the prisoners, when they will be brought to trial, 
whether bail will be allowed, and what penalties are 
prescribed by the law of the South African Republic for 
the offences of which they are accused. 


Photo Goch, Johannesburg. 
Mr. Lionet Pai.ips. 


PARTY. 
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As the delightful story by Anthony Hope Hawkins called 
‘*The Prisoner of Zenda” was destined for a new life on 
the stage, it was perhaps lucky for the author that it was 
never illustrated ; for experience teaches us that a picture- 
book of strong popularity is compelled to como’ into line 
with the engravings, thus watering down the dramatic 
scheme, and giving the actors and actresses very little 
their talent. The first thing 
that Mr. George Alexander would have had to do would 
be to arrange a series of tableaux vivants, copied exactly 


PLAYHOUSES. 
CLEMENT SCOTT. 


scope indeed to exercise 


in every detail of dress and movement from preconceived 
pictures. It would have been a pity thus to tie the hands 
of clever Mr. Edward Rose and fetter every individual 
In the 
‘*The Prisoner of Zenda” 
the pictures have come with the play, and were not 
dreamed of before. And beautiful pictures they are. We 
start with a prologue containing a duel by candlelight—a 


member of Mr. Alexander’s first-class company. 
case of the stage version of 


and the imbecile King is a mistake, for as seen on the 
stage the King and Rassendyll are nota bit alike. They 
could not have been more unlike if they had been played 
by two actors instead of one, and it would have saved poor 
Mr. Alexander an infinity of labour. The coronation of 
Rassendyll is, of course, a splendid pageant, and the 
utmost use of it has been made to dazzle the eyes of 
the spectator. We have the Princess Flavia’s procession, 
and beautiful indeed she looks with her shimmering white 
dress and her splendid red hair—more, indeed, like a 
Venetian than a Teutonic Princess. The King’s pro- 
cession is equally fine, and accompanied by ambassadors, 
chamberlains, beautiful women, trumpeters, and soldiers, 
the file to church and file back again reminding one of 
happy children playing with finery and pretending to 
be kings and queens on Twelfth Night. Over all this 
gay scene hovers the evil Black Michael, who, though 
excellently played by Mr. Herbert Waring, is not so 
prominent in the play as I should have considered neces- 
sary. Nor is very strong dramatic use made of the 
impudent young Rupert, who looks-in the book as if he 






playing dotards. Mr, Cyril Maude is the last to follow the 
lead of John Hare, Sir Henry Irving, George Alexander, 
and the latest little old man, George Bancroft, who has con- 
siderable observation and has made a very good start. But 
Ido not think pathetic grocers quite suit our old friend 
Cyril Maude, who was made for bucks and beaux and has 
little affinity with the village shop and rustic pathos. 

A very eminent critic startled us all the other day by 
declining to review Wilson Barrett’s ‘‘ Sign of the Cross,” 
which has delighted thousands of earnest playgoers, on the 
plea that such work is outside the domain of a self-respect- 
ing critic, in that the play is a mere “ series of tawdry 
tableaux, with their crude appeal to the shallowest senti- 
ments and the lowest instincts of the mob.” And yet the 
story, simple as it is, of the convérsion of a pagan by an 
enthusiastic Christian woman, has been treated by Cardinal 
Wiseman in his ‘‘ Fabiola” and by Cardinal Newman in 
his ‘*‘ Callista,” and it is an open question if any, two 
authors of our time have ever appealed less to ~ the 
‘** lowest instincts of the mob.” Is it not strange that we 
should not. have guessed before we were authoritatively 








very pretty scene. The raison @étre of this prologue, however, 


were of very great importance indeed, 








But to make up 


told that this “ Sign of the Cross”? was such a revolting 








PALAVER BETWEEN ASHANTI ENVOYS AND GOVERNOR MAXWELL IN THE BILLIARD-ROOM AT CAPE COAST CASTLE. 


is not clear, and Mr. George Alexander and Mr. Herbert 
Waring are the only characters in it that appear again in 
the play. proper. 
likeness’ between 


I suppose it was designed to show the 
tassendyll and his great-grandfather, 
but the majority of the audience concluded that Rassendyll 
was somehow connected with the scandal in the Elphberg 
family. I am told that in-New York Mr. Sothern, who 
takes the part allotted to Mr. Alexander, dropped his 
powdered wig in the tussle of the duel, and so exhibited 
the Elphberg redhead. The prologue over, we have, of 
course, ‘the’ scene-in the wood, when the young diplo- 
matist is confronted with old Colonel Sapt, and persuaded 
to risk his life over. the most remarkable adventure that 
surely ever occurred to mortal man. For my own part, I 
cannot quite see the value of an actor doubling these two 
parts of the diplomatist and the real King, or the necessity 
for the appearance of the drunken monarch at all. Having 
seen the tipsy» young gentleman in the flesh, it becomes 
to the spectator more difficult to imagine that Princess 


Flavia could jhave been deceived for half-a-second. - True, _ 


both haye red hair, but the manners of a diplomatist 
are not. those of .a drunkard. ~I shall be told— 
‘* Yes, but that is the romance.” So it is. But when 
one reads the book these difficulties pass away. 
Seen on the stage, they are accentuated. I cannot 
help thinking that the production both of the inebriate 





for this there are at least two beautiful love scenes for 
Rassendyll and the Princess, in which Mr. George 
Alexander and Miss Evelyn Millard vastly distinguished 
themselves. All this was very admirable romantic acting, 
and made the play start to new life again when its interest 
seemed’ to be flickering out. Among the smartest and 
most attractive members of the company are Miss Lily 
Hanbury, who has several passionate scenes, and Mr. 
Laurence Cautley, who, of course, is the impulsive Rupert. 
But one of the finest performances is old Colonel Sapt by 
that sound-and excellent actor\Mr. W. H. Vernon, who 
might have stepped out of the book. Mr. Vernon kept the 
play well together in very important scenes. I was sorry 
to miss after the prologue both Mr. Charles Glenney, who 
is always in earnest, and Mr. Vincent Sternroyd, a most 
promising young actor who is rapidly coming to the front. 
‘‘ Gaffer Jarge,” as Miss Alicia Ramsay calls her little 
sketch recently. produced at the Comedy Theatre, is the 
veriest trifle. It is the story of an old villager on the eve 
of eviction being tenipted to destroy.a document that would 
have saved him. : A little child-in a nightdress, who says 
her prayers in public, is one of thé-features ‘of the play ; 
but perhaps the best thing in it is the sketch of a village 
gossip with a bad memory by Miss Alice Mansfield, the 
lady who was so admirable in Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's 
latest play. Young actors of every degree have taken to 


work? The play made me think; it made my friend 
squirm. It impressed me; it gave him the shudders. And 
as to art—well, I am foolish enough to believe that the 
performance of Miss Haidee Wright as the Christian boy is 
very sincere art indeed. If it is not art, then I know nothing 
about acting. But, strange to say, that scene where the child 
pulls himself together, and goes to martyrdom like a hero, 
‘* appeals to the lowest instincts of the mob.” The majority 
it moves to tears; to the minority this drama of life is 
evidently gall and wormwood. Here is the scene. <A 
nervous boy is condemned to death for being a Christian. 
He ‘‘ funks”’ at the last minute. The sight of the blood- 
stained arena paralyses him with fear, and he rushes back 
to the arms of the woman who is to follow him to martyr- 
dom. She shows him the cross and points the way to 
heaven, arid he goes without a tear, without acry. And 
this is orie of a dozen dramatic scenes that appeal to the 
‘lowest instincts of the mob”! In preference to a scene 
like this we are asked to go and see ‘‘ Ghosts.”’ Well, there 
is no accounting for taste. 

Mr. Grundy’s remarkably clever play ‘‘ The Late Mr. 
Castello” has picked up health and strength, and all 
playgoing London is talking of the brilliancy of the 
dialogue and of the remarkable acting of Miss Winifred 
Emery, Leonard Boyne, Rose Leclercq, Cyril Maude, and 
Esmé Beringer. It is a play to be seen. 








































































CHAPTER VII. 
I AM AGAIN FOOLED BY THE SMUGGLERS. 
The First Fleet, as the expedition was soon after named, 
was now all assembled and lying off the Mother Bank, that 
shoal in the Solent on which I had been left by the 
smugglers when they played their scurvy trick. 

‘The fleet was expected to sail in a day after the day I had 
joined the Sirius, and little leisure was given me to say 
farewell to my father and the Solcombe folks ; so I wrote a 
few lines wishing good- 
bye, sent them over to the 
island by a Ryde fisher- 
man, and settled down to 
my duty. 

When I was rated on 
board the 
Monday, the sixth of 
May, 1787—a date ever to 
be remembered by me— 


Sirius, on 


I was astonished at the 
great state of confusion 
upon her decks. Every- 
thing was so vastly dif- 
ferent to all I had heard 
of the neatness and clean- 
ness of a ship of war; but 
all this arose from the 
nature of the undertaking 
in which the ship was 
engaged. All sorts of 
strange stores had to be 
carried, and so many 
things to be provided that 
it was no wonder that 
those in authority on 
board the fleet were at 
their wits’ ends where to 
stow them. 

Each transport, in 
addition to the ordinary 
stores, carried a great 
quantity of implements 
of agriculture, seeds and 
such like things, and 
some extra clothing— 
such as woollen stockings, 
shoes, hats, and slops of 
various kinds. The 
Marines, besides getting 
a little extra pay, were 
also provided with some 
light clothing suited to 
the climate of Botany 
Bay, where we expected 
to remain about five 
years, and these things 
had by some means been 
sadly mixed with the 
prisoners’ clothing, 
though some of these 
articles had been put on 
board the Sirius in place 
of the powder and shot 
she would have carried 
in a more honourable 
service. So, owing to all 
the hurry and confusion, 
my awkwardness on first 
doing duty on shipboard 
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was not noticed, and I escaped the curses and gibes that 
the Marines generally came in for from the sailors when 
the red-coats go to sea for the first time. 

The principal officers on the Sirius were Captain Phillip, 
Captain Hunter (the second in command), Major Ross (our 
commanding officer), and Lieutenant King. Besides these, 
there were the surgeon and Judge-Advocate Collins, and 
some other gentlemen whose names now I cannot 
recall, 

Even amid all this turmoil I thought very often of Mary 
Broad and Will Bryant, and long before had asked 
Lieutenant Fairfax in a respectful manner if he knew 
aught of them. 

“Yes, Dew,” he replied, “‘and I’ll willingly tell you 
all I know about them. © Bryant is embarked on one of the 
transports—which one I do not know—and my father has 
interceded so far on his behalf as to have secured a promise 
from the authorities that he shall be a free man shortly 
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after our arrival, but he will not be allowed to return till 
his sentence has expired.” 

‘*That was very good of the Squire, Sir,” I said; ‘ but 
what of the misguided young woman ?” 

‘* By George! Dew, Mary may be a misguided young 
woman, but she has a devilish fine spirit all the same ” ; and 
with that he told me that the Squire had sent the parson 
to see her at Winchester Jail, so that he might get-her in a 
humble frame of mind, and then he was to endeavour te 
procure her a pardon, ‘‘ And what think you she said ?” 
asked the Lieutenant. 

‘* T suppose, Sir, she expressed her sorrow for her folly, 
and thanked the Squire.” 

‘*Nothing of the sort. She begged the parson to do 
his best to get her sent away with Bryant, or, at all events, 
with the female’ prisoners going out with us. So the 
Squire said as that. appeared to be all she was good for—for 
my sister and myself couldn’t see any reason why she 





_ ‘ 





‘* Officers’ -stores,’’ said the waterman, without waiting to be questioned. 
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shouldn’t have her own way—he would do his best to get 
her exiled. That will do, Dew ; I have nothing further to 
say to you.” 

That was the way the Lieutenant always finished up 
these little chats of ours, as a reminder, I suppose, of the 
difference in our rank, which was very proper on his part, 
jor ‘twas a great piece of condescension for a commissioned 
officer to talk of old times like this with one of his 

men, 

This was all the news I could get of the unfortunate 
smuggler or of Mary, and although I did make inquiries 
of the guards on the other ships, the prisoners were always 
kept in such a way that, right up to the day of our sailing, 
I never learned whether or not anyone I knew was on 
board of the transports. All I heard was that most of the 
prisoners were selected from the county jails on account of 
their supposed knowledge of agriculture, but the women 
were nearly all the most depraved characters taken from 
Newgate, and, somehow, I did not think Mary would be 
among them. 

And now I come to my last- adventure with the 
smugglers, and when I look back at it now, I think it 
quite a wonder that I was not transported for my silly way 
of being taken in by these people, who seemed to mark my 
ignorance and pursued me with their tricks in quite a 
marvellous manner. 

The Lieutenant, full of consideration for my inexperi- 
ence, and, perhaps, because he liked to have me about him, 
called me to him one day, and said,— 

‘*T have sent for you, Dew, to make you an offer which 
you are at liberty to refuse or accept as you please. By 
the rules of the Service I am entitled to one of the men in 
my company to attend upon me. .You can act in that 
capacity if you like. Of course, Dew, I can understand 
that a young farmer, as you were, may have some scruples 
about acting as a servant; but all the privates are of equal 
rank here, and this duty may relieve you, perhaps, from 
still more menial work at sea, for, I can tell you, the 
Marines are thought precious little of by these coarse, 
dirty sailors.” 

I thanked the young gentleman heartily for his offer, 
and gladly enough accepted it, and, though our positions 
are very different now, I say with truth that I am proud of 
having served so good and honourable a master. 

A day or two after this, the first cutter was sent ashore 
to the Point at Portsmouth to bring off some stores for the 
ship, and in addition to the boat’s crew, Lieutenant Fairfax 
came with us to perform some duty on shore, and another 
Marine and myself were sent with the boat to help in 
embarking the stores. 

While I was helping to put some of the stores into the 
boat, an old waterman rowed his wherry into the landing- 
place, and calling to me asked if our party belonged to 
the Sirius. 

** Yes,” said I. 

‘* Oh, that’s all right, then,” 
officer is with you?” 

‘*My Lieutenant, Mr. Fairfax,” 
back to the boat directly.” 

‘‘Ah! that’s the very thing, Well, you’d beiter bear 
a hand and get on with the job so as to be ready to shove 


said the waterman. ‘* What 


said I; ‘“‘he will be 


off when he comes back.” 

** What job ?” 

‘“Why, you see this cask of ale?” pointing to a big 
cask marked thus, XXX. ‘* Well, he wants this changed. 
They have sent off the wrong ale, and it goes agin his 
mick, I suppose, and I’ve just brought it from your 
ship. They told me aboard that I'd find him at the Point, 
1 some of his boat’s crew would lend me a hand.” 

** What are we to do?” 

‘* Help me roll it up the street to the Star and Garter, 
that’s where he got it from.” 

And so, after four of us had got the cask out of the boat, 
I helped the man roll it up the High Street, and very quick 
we were about it, for the old fellow said that Mr. Fairfax 
would kick up a great row if the job wasn’t done quickly, 
as the ale should have been changed long before. 

As soon as we had rolled the cask up the roadway 
from the Point to the street, a Preventive Service officer 
stepped up, took a look at it and turned inquiringly 
to me. 

‘* Officers’ stores,” said the waterman, without waiting 
to be questioned. 

“Cask of ale returned by my officer, Lieutenant 
Fairfax,” I added. 

‘** All right, my lads,” said the officer, and he made a 
chalk mark on the cask and away we rolled it. 

The Star and Garter was not far up the street, but it 
was, owing to a turn in the road, out of sight of the Point. 
When he reached the door of the inn, the old waterman 
turned to me and said— 

‘* Thank you, my lad; here’s the price of a glass of ale 
for you. And some day I’ll do you a good turn—by 
George! 1’Il do you one now. Take my advice, and when 
you get to Botany Bay keep your weather eye lifting a bit 
more than you are doing now.” 

‘“‘ What do you mean ?” said I angrily. 

**T’ll tell you,” he answered with a rude grin. ‘‘ But 
take my advice, and don’t tell anyone else. This cask is 
not going to the Star and Garter. *Cause why? ‘Cause 
it’s going to my place. It’s not ale, it’s best. French 
brandy.” 


tim 
tum 
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** What do you mean ?” I again asked. ‘‘ Does not the 
cask belong to my Lieutenant ?” 

‘Certainly not, my young lobster. 
brandy.” 

**You infernal old rascal! I see you have taken 
advantage of my uniform to land your cask of brandy ; 
and this time I shall be ruined. Never mind; whatever 
happens, I’ll go at once and inform the Preventive Officer.” 

**Oh, no, you won't. No one will know if you keep 
your mouth shut; but if you inform the officer, you will 
only get yourself into trouble.” 

** Ah, here comes Lieutenant Fairfax, and he has seen 
me with you. I'll tell him, and see what he has to say 
about the matter.” 

** Yes, tell him, Joey; he'll only laugh at you. 
me! I'll tell himself.” 

Mr. Fairfax, seeing me talking to the man and so far 
away from the boat, stepped over to us; and the old 
waterman, touching his hat, said — ; 

‘** Beg pardon, your Honour! but I borrowed the loan 
of one of your Joeys, who seems pretty green.” And then, 
to my shame, he unblushingly told him the whole story. 

Mr. Fairfax laughed heartily, and said, ‘‘ You~old 
rascal, you deserve the brandy for your smartness. We’ll 
say no more about it,” and, turning to me, he added, 
‘* But I really think, Dew, that this should be the last of 
your smuggling adventures. It is a good job for the pair 
of you that we sail for the other side of the world in a few 
days, or you would both hear more about it. However, 
the best thing we can do is to forget it now ; and remember, 
my lad, that this sort of thing won’t do in the future. We 
shall have you letting some of our prisoners escape if you 
don’t use your wits more than you have been doing lately. 
That will do, Dew. Get into the boat.” 


It’s smuggled 


Hang 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FLEET FOR THE COLONISATION OF BOTANY BAY. 
It is proper that, before going further with the narrative of 
my life, that I should give you some account of the prepar- 
ations that were going on for the dispatch of the expe- 
dition. It is not my desire to attempt a history of the 
settlement’ in New Holland, or, as it is now called, New 
South Wales—you must go to the books for that. Such 
things as I have set down are just facts taken from my 
notes in the rough diary of my life, set down without any 
scholarly skill, but yet truthfully. 

The fleet was made up of two war-vessels and nine 
transports. The Sirius, of twenty guns, six hundred and 
twelve tons, and one hundred and sixty men, flew the broad 
pennant of Commodore Arthur Phillip, who comman~ed 
the expedition, and who was to be the first Governor of the 
settlement. The Sirius was supposed to be a frigate, but 
she was never built for war, and the sailors did not speak 
well of her sea-going qualities, so that we Marines, in 
addition to the other miseries we suffered, did not feel at 
all safe on board of her. She was built on the Thames to 
trade to the East, ‘but, on the loading of her first cargo, she 
took fire and was nearly destroyed. This was in the year 
1781, and the Government, wanting a store-ship, purchased 
her, and she made a voyage to the American colonies and 
back under the hame of the Berwick. Then she made 
another voyage to the West Indies, and was then laid up in 
ordinary at Deptford Yard until the time came when the 
Government planned this expedition, and the shipwrights 
overhauled her and fitted her out to fly the flag of 
Commodore Phillip. 

The Supply was a little, armed tender of one hundred 
and seventy tons and eight guns and fifty men. Lieutenant 
Ball had command of her. The rest of the ships were 
transports taken up for the Service, and, although I took 
pains to find out many details concerning the expedition, I 
will not here set them down lest I make this narrative too 
tedious; so of these transports I need but say that their 
complement, not counting their seamen, was as follows: 
Alexander, one hundred and ninety-four male convicts, 
thirty-five Marines; Lady Penrhyn, one hundred and one 
female convicts and some Marine officers; Charlotte, one 
hundred and six male and female convicts, forty-two 
Marines ; Friendship, ninety-seven convicts, forty Marines ; 
Prince of Wales, two male and forty-seven female convicts, 
twenty-nine Marines ; Scarboro, one hundred and five male 
convicts, forty-four Marines. And then there were three 
store-ships—the Fishburn, Golden Grove, and Borrodale. 
On the two war-vessels there were no convicts, or prisoners, 
as it became the custom of the Service to call them, but 
there were severa' officers and civil officials appointed to 
serve on the staff of Captain Phillip when he should assume 
the Governorship of the settlement. On the Sirius there 
was a Marine guard of a sergeant, six privates, and two 
drummers, and I was mighty pleased that I was not chosen 
to do duty on one of the transports. Altogether the 
number of people on board the various ships who were to 
form the settlement was about one thousand and twenty. 
I must not forget to say that among the officials were a 
chaplain (who brought with him his wife) and a surgeon 

and five assistant surgeons, and terrible botchers were some 

of these last. 

The transports varied in tonnage from three hundred 
and fifty tons to two hundred and seventy-five tons, and 
every one of them was crowded in a very dreadful manner, 
and, long before the fleet got under weigh, sickness broke 
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out both among the prisoners and the crews and the 
Marines; indeed, on the Alexander, some of the Marines 
died of a malignant sickness, caused by the foulness of 
the air between decks. 

At this time the trial of Lord George Gordon, the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, and other great State 
affairs so disturbed the minds of the Government that 
they gave but little thought to the fearful condition of 
the wretched creatures who were going to Botany Bay, 
although the case of the wife and children of a Marine, 
who nearly perished of starvation on board one of the 
transports, was made public in some way. 

But bad as things were, even for us Marines, they 
would have been worse but for Major Ross, who fought 
hard to get us proper food and berthing space; and, 
finally, we got pretty well served as far as food went, for 
the rations allowed to each man for one week were as 
follows: Seven pounds of bread (hard ship biscuit), four 
pounds of beef, two pounds of pork, two pints of pease, 
three pints of oatmeal, three and a half pints of rum, six 
ounces of butter—and terribly rank-smelling stuff it was— 
three-quarters of a pound of cheese, and a half-pint of 
vinegar. These were to be added to in case we touched at 

any port where fresh provisions could be had, and we were 
in this matter fed the same as seanten in the King’s ships. 
As for the prisoners, they were rationed in much the same 
way, but, in case of bad conduct or breaches of discipline, 
they were made to suffer by having their rations cut down. 
But many of these articles that I have mentioned were not 
fit for human food ; indeed, I heard Major Ross tell Captain 
Hunter that the butter, cheese, and beef were such that a 
well-conditioned hog would have turned away from them 
with a sickness of stomach. 

As to the manner in which the transports were fitted up, 

I will speak briefly. Abaft the mainmast in each ship was 
built a strong. bulkhead of thick wood, and in the forward 
side-—that is, the convicts’ side—this bulkhead was studded 
with stout, sharp spikes, and loopholed so that the guard 
could fire upon the prisoners in case of mutiny. The 
hatches were battened across with thick bars, bolted and 
locked to the coamings, and railed round with strong, 
high, wooden stanchions, so as to guard against a sudden 
rush from below. Of course sentries were placed over cach 
hatchway and at-different parts of the ship, and the main- 
guard was always kept under arms on the quarter-deck 
with loaded muskets. On the upper deck, abaft the main- 
mast, was built a barricade of stout planks studded along 
the top with sharp iron prongs, and in the space between 
this and the head of the ship the convicts were exercised, 

Truly, it was a wonderful sight to see them caged up 
like this, and yet more dreadful to hear their foul and 
blasphemous talk among themselves, and their horrible 
jests about their sad condition—for most of them were 
utterly steeped in wickedness. Most of them, before being 
sent on board the fleet. had been kept in hulks at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, and the Thames, and some of the trans- 
ports had embarked their loads of human misery at these 
places and sailed round to the rendezvous before I joined 
the Sirius. The Alexander and Lady Penrhyn had embarked 
their prisoners in the Thames, and she had convoyed them 
round to Spithead early in the year, and they lay close to 
where the Royal George had sunk three or four years before 
this time, her masts being still to be seen sticking up out of 
the water. Long before I joined, the Scarboro and Prince 
of Wales and the three store-ships were already lying at 
anchor off the Mother Bank, and, indeed, were there on the 
very night when I cut such a pretty figure on the shoal. 

On the sixth of March all the prisoners were embarked, 
and the Charlotte and Friendship sailed round from 
Plymouth and dropped anchor with the rest of our fleet ; 
yet it was not until the second week in May that our good 
and esteemed Commodore, Captain Phillip, arrived from 
London, and great was the anger he showed at the deplor- 
able state of confusion and misery that existed on board the 
ships of the expedition, which seemed fated to be continually 
delayed from this or that cause, so that not only Captain 
Phillip but everyone else on board was sick and wearied at 
heart and anxious to get away. The Commodore spent 
most of his time running backwards and forwards to the 
dockyard people trying to get them to make the rascally 
contractors serve us houestly, and as for Captain Hunter 
and his officers, they were too busy to trouble much about 
the Marines, and so we spent most of our time in looking 
after the officers’ luggage and such work. 

At last we did draw near the day of our sailing. Tho 
ships’ companies of the Sirius and Supply were puid a two 
months’ advance, and forthwith many of them’ got drunk 
with the bad grog brought off by the bum-boat women of 
Portsmouth and Gosport, and assailed many of my com- 
rades with extraordinary foul words and blows, and this 
increased the vexations and difficulties of our getting under 
weigh. Then, even when the war-ships were ready, the 
transports were not. The seamen of the Fishburn then 
refused duty, owing to a quarrel with the master, and, 
almost at the same time, those of tho Alexander had to be 
replaced by a crew from the //yena frigate, because the 
poor fellows in the transport had not received their wages 
from the contractors, and refused to sail. 

A strong westerly wind at the last moment still further 
delayed the fleet, and so it was not until Sunday the twelfth 
of May that the voyage fairly began, and we were not clear 
of the Needles for twenty-four hours later, and I think that 
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every man must have said, ‘‘Thank God!” For all the 
many delays and trials had had one good effect—there 
were no sorrowful farewells to add to the misery of the 
main body of our unhappy voyagers. They had all been 
made long before. ‘The sorrowing wives, mothers, and 
sweethearts of freemen and bondmen alike had long since 
dried their tears and gone back to their homes, where, for 
many a weary day, they waited to hear tidings of the 
exiles. In those days, you must remember, there were no 
railway trains or fast steam-ships, and folks travelled but 
little, so most of the good-byes were said far away from 
the rendezvous. In the case of the convicts, of whom the 
greater number came from jails and hulks all over the 
kingdom, there were few free people who came to say 
good-bye to them at Portsmouth; but the wives of 
some of the officers and men of the Marines came there 
to see us off; but the long delay had exhausted the 
moneys of the poorer sort, and they had long before 
returned to their homes. As for me, my father wrote 
and wished me well, and 
hoped that I would do my 
duty, but he came not 
near me, and I felt that 
he had not forgiven me 
the disgrace I had brought 
upon him. 

I heard afterwards that 
the prisoners on the trans- 
ports, and the women in 
particular, grew 
cheerful at the sounds of 
the 
the anchors, and many of 
them, in their horrible 
prisons below, joined in 
the 
the men tramped round 
the capstan. None would 
have thought that the poor 


quite 


seamen heaving up 


sailors’ choruses as 


banished 
from their native land and 
for ever, but the English 
prisons and the hulks were 
fearful 
days, and ’twas no wonder 
that while I, and 
men such as I, saw the 
white cliffs of the Isle of 
Wight sink gradually out 
with sorrowful 
feelings, that these poor 
creatures thought only of 
the they were 
leaving behind them. 

Our had 
already given proof that 
he was « humane and good 
man —a not to be 
trifled with in his duty, 
but anxious to be just 
and do what was right in 
the sight of God; and a 
man_ of this quality was 
just the sort of governor 
to earn the respect of the 
class he had to deal with. 
I remember Lieutenant 
Fairfax telling me_ that 
one day when the Com- 
modore had boarded the 
Prince of Wales, and had 
seen the horrible condition 
of the women’s quarters, 
his eyes had filled with 
tears of pity, and he had 
used some pretty strong 
words about the cruelty of 
the thing, and said it was worse than a slaver's hold in 
the Middle Passage. 

As soon as the fleet was fairly under weigh, the 
Commodore directed the master of the Sirius to heave to, 
and then signalled for the commanding officers on the 
Supply, with a Marine officer and assistant surgeon from 
each transport, to come on board our ship. Each one, as he 
came on board, went on to the poop, saluted the Commodore, 
and waited with some curiosity as to what he desired of them. 

I was stationed as sentry over the stern life-buoy, and 
heard all that was said when they were all assembled. The 
Commodore, looking intently into their faces and speaking 
very earnestly and clearly, said— 

«Gentlemen, I have sent for you all, now that we are 
fairly under weigh, to repeat the instructions I have before 
given to you individually. I know you are all good officers, 
and anxious to do your duty to his Majesty: no doubt on 
that score troubles me. But I beseech you, gentlemen, to 
endeavour to do all in your-power to treat your prisoners 
with every consideration that will be likely to encourage 
them to good behaviour. We know that they belong to the 


creatures were 


places in those 


free- 


of sight 
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Commodore 


man 





lowest and most depraved class of our countrymen ; but 
this expedition has not been formed to punish them on that 
account, but rather to give them an opportunity to redeem 
themselves in a new world, So, with a view to preparing 
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them for their new life, I should like you to avoid as much 
as possible treating them in the style they have hitherto 
experienced in the jails and hulks in England.” 

He paused for a moment, and then, in somewhat quicker 
and more decisive tones, resumed — 

** But gentlemen, at the same time I should like you to 
bear well in mind that insubcrdination must be punished 
with even greater severity than it would be on land. There- 
fore, let your prisoners understand that any attempt at 
mutiny or escape will be punished with instant death. Of 
course, irons must never be placed upon the women, no matter 
their conduct may be; and as soon 
Channel remove the irons from the 
men, so that they may be able to keep their bodies clean, 
and rest like human beings at night. 
with your written orders and my previous injunctions, is 
all I have to say to you to guide you in your responsibilities 
until we arrive.” 

He ceased, and the officers, respectfully bowing, were 
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Ere she had signalled ‘‘ good-bye” to us, the tirst 
Mr. John Marshall, the 
and 


trouble with the convicts began. 
master of the Scarboro, came on board the Sirius 
reported that there was a plot among his prisoners to 
seize the ship. 

Lieutenant Fairfax and the whole of the Marines in the 
Sirius were at once sent away to the Scarboro to bring 
back the ringleaders. When we got on board we were 
drawn up on either side of the main hatchway, and then 
the Mr. Fairfax, and Mr. Marshall 
down the ladder to the ‘tween decks and spoke through 
who had all gathered 
heavy wooden grating, 


surgeon, went 
the barricade to the prisoners, 
together behind the 
anxiously through the 
happen to them. 

‘* Now, my lads,” said the surgeon, know all 
about it'and know the ringleaders. We want those men. 
As for the rest of you, your treatment depends upon your 
future conduct. Stand back from the grating all of you.” 

They all fell back 
several paces. 


‘‘Now men,” continued 


peering 
bars and wondering what was to 


** we 


the surgeon, ‘‘we have 
plenty of Marines here 


ready to fire into you if 
you attempt any tricks; 
so remain where you are 
except numbers four 
hundred and seventeen and 
two hundred and nineteen. 
Philip Farrell and Thomas 
Griffith, advance to the 
grating.” 

They stepped out. The 
Marine sentry, at a sign 
from the surgeon, unlocked 
the gate ; the surgeon 
beckoned them to 
out, and the instant they 
did so the gate was locked 
again. 

‘*You men will hear 
no more of this if you 


come 


mind your bearings,” said 
the doctor as he turned 
to ascend the ladder. ‘‘ As 
for these two fellows, I 
don’t think they will try 
any more of this 
kind.” 

We brought numbers 
four hundred and seven- 
teen and two hundred and 
nineteen tothe Sirius, and 
they had: to face the Com- 
modore, who, to my mind, 


games 


gave them a very mild 
reproof considering the 
serious nature of their 
offence, cautioned them 


about their future behay- 
iour, and promised to hang 
them at the yard-arm if 
he heard more of them. 
Then he ordered them to 
receive six dozen 
each, and accordingly they 


lashes 


were seized to a grating 
and flogged by two of our 
drummers, and afterwards 
placed on board the Prince 
of Wales. The spectacle 
was a very dreadful one, 
and I shall never forget 





~The surgeon beckoned them to come out. 


about to leave the quarter-deck when Captain Phillip raised 
his hand, and said in his gentlest tones, ‘‘ Stay, gentlemen ; 
one word more... While we. were in Portsmouth I heard 
one of you—and I beg of him to take no offence at what I 
now say—remark that we were employed upon a service 
that would br’'ng us neither credit nor distinction, but 
rather contempt. I implore you, gentlemen, not to enter- 
tain such an unworthy opinion; for what can be more 
honourable than devoting ourselves to ameliorating and 
raising to a higher level in society these unfortunate 
outcasts and criminals? May God assist us to fulfil, not 
only our duty to his Majesty the King, but our duty to 
the Almighty Himself.” 

Then the Commodore shook hands with every one of 
them, a cheerful smile lightening up his face the while, 
and the officers returned to their ships, the yards were 
swung round, the sails filled, and we stood away on our 
course down Channel. 


CHAPTER IX. 
CONCERNING SOME INCIDENTS THAT HAPPENED 
ON THE VOYAGE. 
The Hyena frigate accompanied us until were clear of the 
Channel, and then on May 20 she hove to for Captuin 
Thillip’s last dispatches, and left us to return to Plymouth. 





the feeling of horror that I 
experienced in witnessing 
their punishment. ‘There 
were no signs of mutiny after this from the day of sailing 
to the time we cast anchor in Botany Bay; and the 
demeanour of all was, on the whole, humble and regular, 
save on one occasion, of which I shall speak later on. 

By this time I was acting as a ward-room servant, in 
addition to my duties in attending upon my Lieutenant. 
In this situation I heard, while waiting upon the officers, 
many things that otherwise would never have come to my 
ears. My comrades were all very ignorant rustics recruited 
from Hampshire and Sussex, and of the Marine privates 
on the Sirius I was the only one who could read and write, 
and perhaps for that reason was made more of by my 
superiors. All the officers on the ship were keeping some 
kind of a journal of the expedition, it being such an extra- 
ordinary undertaking that none on board the Sirius had 
ever embarked in the like before. My comrades being such 
poor and unsuitable companions even for a man cf my 
humble attainments, the example of my superiors and the 
many things I heard at the officers’ mess gave me the idea 
that I might take advantage of my learning and likewise 
keep a diary, and so this record of my life was at this time 
begun. 

Fortunately, I was no lover of grog, and so I used to 
change my allowance with the sergeant for all the spare 
paper he had, and my Lieutenant furnished me with quills 
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so that I was soon set up with all that was 
necessary. This incident of changing my grog allowance 
reminds me that, strange to relate, the poor prisoners 
suffered more from the want of strong drink and tobacco 
than from any other hardships, for I heard. Surgeon White 
tell the Commodore that they pleaded very piteously for 


dnl ‘ink, 


these things. 

The fleet arrived at Teneriffe on June 3, and great joy 
did it give the Marines and ships’ companies, for everyone 
was allowed a pint of wine a day and fresh provisions all 
tho time we lay in the port of Santa Cruz. The convicts, 
too, were well treated, for the Commodore ordered each 
of them to be given a pound of beef and a like quantity of 
soft bread. 

During: our stay at Santa Cruz more than one incident 
happened, the which I set down with great care in my 
diary. The first was, I overheard, that the officers were 
not a little troubled over us Marines having been sent away 
with a very scant supply of musket-balls, and there were 


no armourers’ tools in the whole fleet. This was kept as 


I left Teneriffe with a much better opinion of the black- 
whiskered Dons than when I entered it. 

But the most notable event that occurred while we were 
here was this: At daybreak one morning, when I was on 
sentry at the gangway, a boat from the Alexander came 
an officer asked to be shown down to the 
Commodore. In a few minutes we learned that a prisoner 
named Joseph Powell had got away about midnight from 
the Alexander, and had not been recaptured. 

Just then my relief appeared, and I was going below 
when I was ordered to keep under arms and form one of a 
search party after Powell. Boats were lowered, and a 
regular search of the shores of the harbour two 
boats from the Supply lending us a hand. _ It appeared that 
a boat had been left hanging astern of the Alexander, and 
Powell by some means had managed to get into her and 
cut her adrift’-without being discovered ; in fact it was not 
until four in the morning, when the guard was relieved, 
that he was missed. Just astern of the Alexander, a Dutch 
Indiaman was lying, and Powell worked the boat over to her 


alongside, and 


begun, 


ing day, ( 


his musket 
the rock. 
‘*Two of you get out and bring him into the boat,” 


at the present, the boat was rowed close in to 


ordered the officer, and myself and a comrade got out, and, 


lifting him up, carried him into the boat. I shall never 
forget the look of utter despair in that man’s face; it 
seemed to come from his very soul. 

We took him on board the Sirius, where, on the follow- 
Saptain Phillip gave him twelve dozen, and sent 
him back to his ship, and ordered him to be kept in irons 
till we put to sea again. 

While we were at Teneriffe, one of the convicts, 
, tried to practise his villainy, but met with swift 
retribution. It came about by reason of our seamen, who 
had taken very kindly to the fruit of the country, but had 
not the wherewithal to buy it, getting this dangerous rogue 
all the pewter spoons and other metal they could lay their 
hands upon. With this material the fellow made some 
exceedingly good imitations of the silver dollars of the 
island, and the sailors set about to pass them off on the 


who 
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secret as possible, but the guards in the different ships got 
to hear of it, and it made them mighty careful to be on 
the alert to check any attempt at mutiny. Both Captain 
Phillip and Captain Hunter were greatly vexed at this 
neglect of the Government, and I heard the latter gentle- 
man say that he had written a very plain letter to the 
Government, which he was then waiting a chance to 
forward. 

Our ships had hemp cables in those days, and we had to 
keep all our cables as straight up and down as possible by 
means of buoys, to prevent them being chafed by: the 
shingle ballast thrown overboard by the Spanish merchant- 
m:2. This had accumulated in heaps in the anchorage, 
and the wisdom of Captain Phillip’s order concerning this 
was shown by one of the transports neglecting it and 
nearly getting adrift, through the strands of her cable 
getting chafed through. 

The Sirius was so cumbered up with stores on the gun 
deck that we were unable to salute the Spanish Governor of 
the island—the Marquis of Brancéforte. We were at peace 
with Spain then, and so our Commodore had to apologise 
very handsomely for this apparent discourtesy. 

T had never seen foreigners at home before, and I am 
bound to say they treated us with great consideration, and 


** shore leave’’ 


Sketch by Mr. J: Blake, R.N., H.M.S. “Hood.” 


and offered himself on board of her, but they would have 
none of him. He got into the boat again, and was sup- 
posed to have gone over to the west side of Santa Cruz. 

With us in the boat was the master of the Alexander, 
who was in a great state of mind over the affair, for he was 
under a penalty of forty pounds for every man that escaped. 
We could not but laugh at him for the way in which he 
urged the rowers to their work, and his constant lamenta- 
tions about his ill-luck. . However, his troubles soon came 
to an ending, for, as we rowed along the west side of the 
harbour, the lieutenant of the guard on the Alexander, 
who was in our boat, suddenly called upon the men to stop, 
and we all turned our eyes to the land. 

There at the foot of a great rock, which it appeared he 
had been trying for many hours to climb, lay the poor 
hunted wretch, too exhausted to move or even to speak, 
Quick as lightning the officer grasped my musket. 

** Don’t shoot, Sir,” I could not help saying. 

He took no notice of me, but levelling the piece, called 
out to the fugitive— 

** Surrender, you, Powell, or I’ll fire.” 

Poor creature! He did not utter a word, but merely 
turned his white ghastly face, streaked here and there 
with blood, towards us; and the Lieutenant still keeping 


The British Mediterranean Squadron, under command of Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, is leaving Salonica for Malta; and the scene on the quay of that port when the seamen who 


were hastening to rejoin their ships is shown in this sketch by a naval correspondent. 


island vendors, paying the coiner for his evil work with 
tobacco. But the very first attempt to pass the money 
failed, and.the sailors, to save themselves, confessed the 
whole plot. Their grog was stopped by way of punish- 
ment, and the rogue was soundly flogged, suffering a 
double punishment, for he was cursed as well most heartily 
by the sailors and the prisoners for depriving them of their 
spoons to so little profit. 

We only stayed a week at the island, and then the ships 
weighed, and once more we were under full sail for our next 
port of call, which was to be Rio de Janeiro in the Brazils ; 
and, until we reached there, nothing of moment occurred 
save that the Supply gave much trouble by the fearful 
manner in which she rolled, and shipped great quantities 
of water. She could not carry much sail, even in moderate 


weather, for she nearly buried herself when in a wind. 
(To be continued.) 








TITLEPAGE AND INDEX. 
The Titlepage and Indx to Engravings of Volume One 
Hundred and Seven (from July 6 to December 28, 1895) of 
Tne IttustrateD Lonpon News can be had, Gratis, 
through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publishing Office, 
198, Strand, W.C., London. 
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The most delightful works of a delightful writer are likely 
to be his familiar letters, for into other works he puts other 
people, but into these, himself; and the most delightful of 
his letters are likely to be those written from afar, for 
communicativeness is encouraged by remoteness. It is the 
peculiar charm of Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ Vailima 
Letters: Being Correspondence Addressed by R. L. S. to 


TOE LETTERS 


Sidney Colvin, Nov. 1890, Oct. 1894” (Methuen and Co.), 
to exhibit the whole man, and not, as epistles from home 
might have done, merely the man of letters. 
sustains throughout the three-fold part of planter, author, 
and Samoan politician, each individually interesting, and 
embodying in their fusion a rich as well as an attractive 


Stevenson 


Nor must it be forgotten how much of the 
praise belongs to the recipient of what, as published, 
appears a one-sided correspondence, Shelley would not 
have written such letters as he did from Italy if he had 
not expected them to be appreciated ; and Stevenson’s 
frankness and affectionateness imply the existence of cor- 
responding qualities at home, and prove his entire reliance 
upon hiscorrespondent’sdevotion to his material 
interests, no less than upon the soundness of 
his counsel in literary matters. The tact and 
taste of which Mr. Colvin has given so 
many examples may have removed the most 
ostensible indication of these feelings, but 
the atmosphere which they have engendered 
embalms the book, and is in truth its life and 
soul. 

It is always a moot question whether an 
author of genius can safely unite the pursuit 
of literature to any other serious business in 
life. Hobbies he may permit himself, but 
ought he to have any occupation for which 
he cares equally with bookmaking? Distin- 
guished examples may be quoted on both sides, 
but in fact the controversy is hardly capable 
of settlement, for both sides can rarely be 
represented by the same individual. We know 
what Seott accomplished living for both 
spheres, but can only conjecture whether he 
would have accomplished more or less if he 
had lived solely for letters. The instance of 
Stevenson might have been more crucial, 
but sufficient time was not allowed to work 
out the great experiment he made of an 
entire change of environment, and the 
assumption of family, industrial, and political 
cares as he approached the age of forty. 
At first sight this might seem a failure, for 
with one remarkable exception where the 
original idea was not his own, his Polynesian 
work, so far as hitherto published, is, as a 
whole, scarcely on a level with that which 
he had performed in Europe. Nevertheless, 
ro\\ai poodai ray Capoviwy, it is impossible 
to say how far, in an atmosphere of practical 
work and political interests, new spirits may 
have glided into the mind by unseen channels, 
and helped him to that perfection, surpassing 
all his previous productions, which Mr. 
Colvyin—who never speaks without warrant—- 
assures us will be found in his last and 
unfinished work. The published tale of whose 
exceptional merit we have spoken, ‘‘ The 
Bottle Imp,” is a proof that change of en- 
vironment may be a very good thing for 
stories, however it may fare with the story- 
tellers. It would have been difficult to 
improve upon the original German version, 
so long as the action passed in Europe. 
Transplantation to the Pacific has turned the 
graceful plant into a forest tree—something 
far wider, deeper, and more fertile in incident 
and suggestion than the original inventor 
dreamed. 

lor the rest, these letters are the record 
of four years of a valiant life—a_ life after the 
heart of Thomas Carlyle—continually struggling after 
two great objects: to provide for himself and his kin by 
educing cosmos from the chaos of Samoan jungles, and 
to conquer, or rather to stablish, a name in English 
literature. Add to these the frequent expression of the 
sympathy and indignation with which Stevenson was 
inspired by what he deemed the awry condition of 
native affairs, and we have the man as he appears 
in his correspondence—Ulysses and Telemachus in one. 
Mr. Colvin, to whom, as to us, his friend was more 
interesting than the native chiefs and all their tribes, seems 
to have found the Telemachus element in excess; but 
Stevenson justly replied that, if his letters were to 
interest, they must treat of what interested the writer. 
It is nevertheless true that Samoan politics are the least 
attractive element of the book to us. Nothing can be more 
delightful than the pictures of aboriginal life given us by a 
Drury or a Mariner; but the conflition of interest is that 
the aborigine shall be in the ascendant and the white: man 
his inferior; and he lives in picturesqueness however he 
may excite human sympathy in becoming a mere appendage 
to an alien civilisation. Thanks, we suspect, to Mr. 
Colvin’s editorial judgment, this part of the book is not 
allowed to preponderate, while it includes one document of 
the highest interest: Stevenson’s speech to the native 
chieftains. Here, as in the management of his own 
concerns, we find him firmly bottomed upon good sense. 
Whether the Samoan undertaking was a sound one his pre- 
mature death forbids us to pronounce, but nothing seems to 
have been wanting on his own part. The equanimity with 
which he endures the gusts and squalls of plantation life 
contrasts forcibly with his sensitiveness to intellectual 
troubles, such as the groundless but not unnatural fears 
that he might have written himself out, or that the public 
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From “‘ A Breath from the Veldt.”’ 
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on the other side of the world might be getting tired 
of him. 

There are few purple patches of deseruption in the book, 
nor should fine writing be looked for in the frank and 
simple utterances of a manly friendship. When, however, 
a hurricane or a moonlight sky has put the writer upon his 
mettle, he is always equal to the occasion. Some new 
candidates for the Dictionary may be noted: ‘ Bucketer, 
nutlet, demonise ” (p. 97), all of which we should pass; 
‘‘blatter” (p. 175) and ‘ footering” (p. 273), of whose 
legitimacy we are dubious. 


A TOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
A Breath from the Veldt. By John Guille Millais, F’.Z.S. 
(Henry Sotheran and Co.)—Mr. Millais has written a 
pleasant record of a year’s tour in South Africa, and has 
further enlivened his book by original sketches that are 
always instructive and never dull. In his drawings the 
artist implicitly proclaims himself an uncompromising 
realist; and where he portrays birds and beasts it has 
often been his duty, in the service of truth, to explode 
cherished ‘‘menagerie” ideals. The king of 
as Mr. Millais knows him at home, differs somewhat from 
the popular conception, more particularly in his method of 
roaring, which the author describes in considerable detail 
with pen and pencil. In his pictures of birds,’ intention- 


beasts, 





VULTURES GOING TO ROOST. 
By John Guille Millais, F.Z.8. 


ally or not, Mr. Millais has almost touched decorative art. 
The letterpress—part narrative, part journal—still further 
proves the writer an original and keen observer of nature, 
who delights in travel, and who is not without skill to 
impart his impressions of far lands to others. There 
is a geniality about the book that would seem to render 
the author’s apology needless. No one will find any 
great fault with Mr. Millais for being struck with ‘South 
African book fever.” The only pity is that a really 
readable and instructive volume should have been printed 
in so unwieldy a form. The author’s distinguished father, 
Sir John Millais, contributes a powerful frontispiece, 
entitled ‘‘ The Last Trek.” 





A TALE OF THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
A Fallen Star; or, The Scots of Frederick: A Tale of the 
Seven Years’ War. By Charles Lowe. With illustrations 
by George M. Paterson. (Downey and Co.)—The “ fallen 
star” of this story is no other a personage than the ill- 
fated ‘‘ Prince Charlie,” who, without any foundation in 
history or biography, is represented as figuring at the 
Court of Frederick the Great, and even as a ‘‘ Coelebs in 
search of a wife” proceeding to St. Petersburg to woo, 
unsuccessfully, the Czarina Elizabeth. Prominent among 
‘the Scots of Frederick” are the two Jacobite brothers 
Keith—one Farl Marischal, Rousseau’s friend, and Field 
Marshal James Keith, who was killed in the battle of 
Hochkirch fighting gallantly for his adopted King and 
country. Frederick the Great, his wars and his warriors, 
have as yet been but scantily, if at all, utilised by historical 
novelists—at least, in England. Mr. Lowe’s tale has the 
merit of being, perhaps, the first attempt of the kind. 
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A LITERARY LETTER. 

We hear very frequently of the troubles of authors, but 
not sufficiently, it may be, of the tribulations of publishers. 
Here, for example, is a letter which comes to a very well- 
known firm from a correspondent, and a clergyman, who 
writes under his signature the imposing statement that he 
is a member of the Society of Authors 

“The rejection of my story at the incompetent and 
irresponsible hands of your reader—one of tho ‘literary 
blacklegs’ so admirably exposed and held up to public 
odium in this month’s Awthor—is to me a matter of 
supreme indifference, as there are other publishers who 
will be only too glad to accept it. It seems, however, a 
disgraceful thing that the MS. in question, which was 
forwarded to you on July 2, should be detained until the 
middle of September! I must not repine, however, as the 
perusal of the story may haply have been the means of 
enriching the sterile brain of your ‘literary blackleg’ 
with a few ideas. I can only hope that he will not 
reproduce them without acknowledgment.” 


. > . > o 


I find that quite a number of men of letters are busily 
engaged in repudiating any responsibility for that curiously 
ill-written circular which was supposed to be addressed to the 
authors of America by the authors of Great Britain. Others 
assure me that they signed under a misconception. It would, 
indeed, have been strange if any oneof the masters of English 
style had willingly given a signature to so verbose and 

ill-considered a composition. There is nothing 
but friendly regard and kindly feeling in the 
hearts of all educated Englishmen’ towards 
literary America, and the thing, under any 
circumstances, was unnecessary. In the form 
which it actually assumed it was preposterous. 
> . . . 
Meanwhile, it is interesting to’ consider 
what a very poor show American literature 
makes at the present time. All the great 
men who centred round Longfellow and 
Emerson seem to have died, although Mr. 
Charles Eliot Norton is happily still with us. 
So far, again, as American fiction is concerned, 
it cannot be said that Mr. W. D.' Howells 
is a growing force. There wasatime when 
his books sold largely in this country ; they 
do so no longer. Perhaps the two most * 
distinguished living American writers are 
Mr. Marion Crawford and Mr. Henry James. 
One of these elects to live nearly all his life 
in Italy, and the other in England. It is 
difficult, therefore, to conceive by whom the 
petition has been received, or whether Mr. 
Howells has enjoyed it all to himself in that 
charming flat of his overlooking Central Park. 


It has often been remarked to me by 
friendly Americans that the principal reason 
why the British are so hated in the United 
States is due to the method of teaching his- 
tory in American schools. To the American boy 
the history of the world may almost be said to 
commence with the Napoleonic wars and the 
War of American Independence, and, next to 
Washington, Napoleon is his hero. This, as 
I have said, has often been stated, but I have 
never seen the converse proposition stated 
that in English schools, so far from there 
being any teaching of history unfriendly to 
he Americans, the most successful and 
—— of our modern school histories in- 
enleate the lesson that Great Britain was most 
deservedly defeated in her strife with the 
American colonies. This is assuredly the 
case with the ‘‘ Short History of the English 
People” by J. R. Green, and the ‘ History 
of England for Public Schools”’ by the Rev. 
Franck Bright. 


Perhaps the most entirely popular books 
in prose and poetry which have been read by 
the masses of the English people during tho 
last fifty years have come to us from America— 
the poems of Longfellow and ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” both largely tending to make our 
middle classes strongly sympathetic to the Stars and Stripes. 
Certain it is that Longfellow’s sales in this country have 
far exceeded those of any one of our own poets. 


I noticed the other day an edition of FitzGerald’s 
‘Omar Khayyam,” from America, and my collection is 
immediately enriched by yet another edition, which is a 
perfect gem for the pocket. In this case the volume is 
published by E. W. Porter, of Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
There are only 750 copies. It makes a very dainty book. 
There is no introduction, but it contains Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s well-known poem on Omar Khayyam, which, 
I am sorry to say, a prominent member of the Omar 
Khayy4m Club did not know had made its appearance in 
Mr. Lang’s charming book, ‘‘ Letters to Dead Authors.” 

* * 


* 2 > 


Miss Louise Guiney, the American poet, writes to the 
New York Critic in reference to her scheme for the 
renovation of the grave of Henry Vaughan, the ‘Silurist,”’ 
in the old churchyard of Llansaintfraed, Breconshire. It 
would appear that only a portion of the money required 
has been subscribed. ‘‘If five or six Americans will now 
contribute five dollars each,’’ she writes, ‘‘it can be done, 
to the added everlasting credit of our own country, which 
has so much more thought and tenderness for old English 
literature than have the English themselves.” 

* 


By the way, Miss Guiney sends me a privately printed 
volume of ‘ Nine Sonnets, written at Oxford.” ‘They are 
printed at the University Press of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
with a type which must have been copied from the Kelms- 
cott Press, and with a decoration which reminds one 
very strongly of Mr. William Morris’s books. It is a 
delightful little volume by a true poet. C. K. 8. 
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MR. CECIL RHODES AT HOME. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s South African home is cluimed to be the 
most delightful country seat anywhere out of England, and 
those who would know all about the domestic arrangements 
of the great Colonial statesman cannot do better than read 
the principal article in the current issue of the A/bum, 
which marks the beginning of the new and enlarged 
monthly series. The account of a 
visit to Mr. Rhodes’s residence is 
pleasantly written by Major I. I. 
Ricarde - Seaver, who displays the 
intimate knowledge of his 
subject and unfolds an interesting 


most 


story. 

Groote Schuur, Mr. Rhodes’ house, 
is only fifteen minutes by rail from 
Capetown, or half an hour if one 
drives, which, indeed, is Mr. Rhodes's 
usual method of conveyance, for he 
is whisked daily to town in his dog- 
cart. The house preserves the quaint 
architectural characteristics of “the 
Holland of two hundred years ago, 
with its scrolled gables and moulded 
chimney-pots, such as may still be 
Kent. The extensive later 
additions have been kept in strict 
accordance with the original plan, 
and all the appointments and con- 
trivances are such as befit the cliniate. 
Heavily decked rooms are, of course, 
not to be found; but everywhere 
there are arrangements that make for 
coolness and such comfort as a semi- 
tropical country demands. ‘The pre- 
vailing wood is teak, brought, it is 
believed, by the old settlers from the 
Dutch East Indies. 

There are no maid-servants in 
Mr. Rhodes’s bachelor abode, but a 
staff of admirably trained Kaffirs 
keeps everything going with clock- 
work regularity. The ex-Premier’s day is spent methodi- 
cally. .At five a.m. there is a slight meal of coffee 
and biscuits, after which the master takes a canter 
through the grounds, meeting his keepers and receiving 
animals, for Mr. Rhodes keeps a 
private and very extensive *‘ Zoo” in the wide demesne 
at Groote Schuur, At eight comes a thoroughly English 
breakfast, then business, and at six Mr. Rhodes returns 
to dinner, The day usually closes in the- billiard- 
room. Major Ricarde-Seaver also tells how good it is to 
be a guest at Groote 
Schuur, for every . 


seen in 


MR. 


reports on his 
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** Zoo” already referred to is one of the most interesting 
features of the property. It is practically an immense park, 
with drives six miles in extent, peopled with almost every 
non-carnivordus animal to be found in South Africa. This 
unique park has been thrown open tothe citizens of Capetown 
by Mr. Rhodes, and is a much frequented pleasure-resort. 
In manner the master of Groote Schuur is incliued to be 
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CECIL RHODES’S LIBRARY AT GROOTE SCHUUR, NEAR CAVPETOWN. 


From the ** Album” for January. 


taciturn, but when he reluxes, no more genial or com- 
panionable host could be desired. He directs his house- 
hold evenly and firmly, and in this is greatly aided by his 
power of issuing brief and eminently comprehensive com- 
mands. Despite the cares of State, his life would seem to 
be an enviable one, for to fortune and fair possessions he 
adds the gift of splendid health. 

Turning the pages of this number of the 4/bum we find 
a host of articles and stories of no less intrinsic interest 
than this on Mr. Rhodes, which, of course, is the most 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Some of the religious papers have noticed ‘* The Sign of the 
Cross.”” One of them says: ‘* We are of opinion that it will 
do a great deal of good, thanks to the reverent and seemly 
spirit in which it is written and performed. It will show 
unthinking people who do not read what the profession of 
Christianity once meant and how Christians then could live 
and die; it will suggest a pointed contrast between the 
conventional tepid religion of to-day 
and the fervent faith which overcame 
the world. Further, it will emphasise 
the vileness of the society and the life 


from which the Faith of Christ 
delivered the world. The play is, in 
fact, a sermon such as few among us 


could preach.” 


Father Dolling’s farewell at Win- 
chester was touching. One of his 
most sympathetic friends writes: 
‘*Surely many must have felt as 
they. passed along the aisle and 
caught a glimpse of the Altar of Holy 
Souls, surmounted by the Calvary, 
and surrounded by the memorials ot 
the dead, that the price which had 
been paid for that small erection was 
far too high. Whatever may ct 
the present moment be the points of 
controversy between Dr. Volling and 
the powers that be, certain is it that 
that altar was the original cause of 
his rapidly approaching departure, 
and of all the troubles which have 


now reached their climax at #t. 
Agatha’s.” Father’ Dollmg said: 


‘** Here we came ten years ago, nalzed 
and empty. Naked and empty we 
go away on Friday. But we leave 
behind us the frmts of our work.’ 


He proceeded to enumerate the 
gymnasium, the almshouses, the 


school, the chvech, and assured his 
people that after his departure the 
services would go on very much es 
usual, 


Among the oldest clergymen 
living are the Rey. Sir John Warren 
Hayes, who was born in 1729 ; Canon 
Hawkins, who is understood to be ninety-five; and the 
Rey. C. J. Glyn, of Witchampton, who is ninety-seven. In 
comparison with these Archdeacon Denison, who has just 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday, is but a youth. 

Dean Farrar has been able to return to Canterbury in 
considerably better health. 

Bishop Wilberforce will not enter into residence at the 
Palace, Chichester, for some time, as the building is to 
undergo extensive repairs and alterations. 

The Church Times says that there is a private undcr- 
standing between the Lishops to discourage, by every 
means in their power, 
the teaching and 
worship which do 





visitor has an at- 
tendant specially 
assigned to him to 
look after his com- 
fort from dawn to 
dusk. Further, to 
increase the felicity 
of this remarkable 
establishment, the 
cook is a paragon. 
There are reasons, 
however, why Mr. 
Rhodes should keep 
his cheque-book well 
out of “Tony’s” 
way; but for these 
reasons readers must 
consult the complete 
interview in the 
Album. 

It is impossible 





to resist saying a 
word 
the most charming 
rooms in the house 

the library, Mr. 
IRhodes’s sanctum 
sanctorum, which is 
entered through a 
small writing-room. 
Besides the classics, 
which are promin- 
ently represented on 
the shelves (for Mr. 
Rhodes is a_ loyal 
son of Oriel), there 
is a collection of 
every species of 
literature bearing on 
South Africa, which ‘‘ represents, though feebly at best, 
the strong attachment entertained by the. greatest of 
Colonial pioneers for the country of his adoption.” In 
this room, too, one may inspect quite a little museum 
of South African souvenirs — relics of the conquest of 
Rhodesia; and from the latticed windows the eye roams 
over a wide prospect of mountain and forest-land, but 
cannot gauge the berder line of the estate. The natural 
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SCHUUR, RONDEBOSCH, CAPETOWN, THE RESIDENCE OF THE RIGHT HON. CECIL RHODES. 


From the “‘ Album”? for January. 


interesting in the light of recent events. But the moment’s 
thought is elsewhere well looked to—Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson tells Miss Belloc his views on Athletics for 
Women; Mr. Bulloch writes on the ‘‘ Triumph of Trilby ”’; 
Mr. Lewis Hind on Illustrators; and there are stories by 
Nora Hopper and others. Then, too, there is that pro- 
fusion of beautiful pictures for which the Album is already 
famous; but the profusion is greater than ever. 





not square with their 
own conceptions of 
Anglicanism. It 
states that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 
has- succeeded by 
private pressure in 
getting rid of the 
use of incense 
throughout his 
diocese. The Bishop 
of London has tacitly 
sanctioned unauthor- 
ised marriages. ‘lhe 
Bishop of Lincoln 
has ‘‘ saddened many 
and perplexed more 
by his utterances on 
divorce.” The Bishop 





of Winchester has 
declared his dis- 
approbation of the 
offering of the 


Eucharist for the de- 
parted. The Bishop 
of Durham has 
boycotted Father 
Dolling. The Bishop 
of Worcester, the 
Bishop of Exeter, 
and the Bishop of 
Hereford are well 
known to be in oppo- 
sition to the lhgh 
Church party. 


It is proposed to 
get up a memorial 
to the late Rev. J. S, 
Pollock, of Birming- 
ham. The income of 
the living is only 
£150 a year, and its 
augmentation is a 
matter of pressing 
necessity. It is also 
wished to extend the work by building a new church and 
providing additional accommodation for the schools. 


Bishop Reinkens, who died at Bonn recently at the age 
of seventy-five, is commemorated by a correspondent who 
saw him in September 1893. He says: ‘‘ I have not seen 
a Bishop who gave one a more vivid impression of a Father- 
in-God, and this was the feeling which this learned and 
simple-hearted prelate left upon all who came into contact 
with him.” Ve 
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a Oe Princess Christian. Marchioness of Salisbury. The Brazilian Minister. 
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PREMONITIONS. 


BY 


ANDREW LANG. 


Prophecy, the gift of foreseeing events beyond the possi- 
power which mankind has 
In the new 


bility of calculation, is a 
hankered after, and atiributed to gifted seers. 
number of the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Psychical Society,” 
Mr. Myers gives a crowd of modern instances which, 
somehow, fail to beget conviction. We can imagine that to 
an Infinite Mind there are no limits of time and space— 
‘‘in Him is no Before”; and we can imagine a human 
being to whom is permitted a glimpse of the timeless and 
spaceless present which is also future and past. When I 
say we can imagine it—as we cannot imagine two straight 
lines enclosing a space—I mean that we can construct a 
mental picture of a modern man beholding the building 
of the Pyramids, or beholding the ruins of St. Paul's, as 
the former really was und as the latter really will be. In 
this there is nothing unthinkable. But when an example 


is placed before us, and we are told that Tom, Dick, or 
Ilarry viewed, in a dream or trance, or otherwise, some 
event which could not be guessed beforehand, yet which 
actually occurred later, then our scepticism is wide awake, 
Even granting honesty on the part of the witnesses, and 
granting accurate memory, every conceivable normal and 
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Even if she had died it would not have counted as prophecy, 
because the illusion of the voice might conceivably kill her 
by fright or ‘‘ suggestion.” Nor, when a man dreams that 
he is to die, and does die, is that more than a coincidence, 
such as must occasionally occur. Nor, when a lady leaves 
a sealed envelope containing her conviction that she will 
die in five years, and does die punctually, is my scepticism 
shaken. The belief might produce the expected result 
or it might be a fluke. The lady was about seventy 
when che wrote the prediction, and five years more 
was a fair allowance. If Mr. Kennedy saw his cousin 
in his bed-room, and if she happened to die elsewhere 
about that time, where was the premonition? In fact, 
he was not ‘‘premonished”™: he never thought of her as 
likely to die. Here is a queerer tale, also without pre- 
monition. A lady staying with a near relation, a tall 
handsome man, is reading in bed, when ‘a likeness of him, 
but in the last stage of imbecility,” opened her door and 
He had shrunk down to half his height; his 
his face was drawn; the 


came in. 
legs seemed semi-paralysed ; 
lower jaw drooped ; and his eyes had nothing but a vacant, 
hideous stare. ‘‘ The thing—for I can call it nothing else— 
staggered across my room, looking round at me now and 
then; then made for the opposite door, where it groped 
about aimlessly for the handle, and finally succecded 
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give good interest to women.” ‘The lady’s common-sense 
may have suggested the futile character of such an estab- 
lishment; or (2), news which strangers were blabbing at 
the dressmaker’s might have reached her in an omnibus 
without attracting her conscious attention. ‘There are 
some people whose thoughts occasionally present them- 
selves in audible or visible form as if from without. In 
all this there is no startling premonition, no need of any 
odd glimpse into the future. Mr. Myers says that if a 
dead person knew the Philanthropic Bank was 
going to break, that would be ‘‘ enough to prompt the 
” A dead person and his knowledge is a 
superfluous hypothesis, as Mr. Myers will probably see 
on reflection. ‘The lady was intelligent, and we all know 
what ‘ philanthropy” financial 
That Mrs. Atlay dreamed a pig was in her dining-room, 
that she mentioned the fact before entering the chamber 
and found the pig there, is a real premonition, and far 
better than the other tales, especially as the pig was not 
in the dining-room at the moment of the dream. Lut, of 
course, out of millions of dreams, some must be fulfilled 
by coincidence. No statistics on the proportion of successes 
can possibly be obtained. Besides, Mrs. Atlay’s dream is 
undated, and an illusion of memory might account for her 
belief, and that of the lady to whom she mentioned 


warning. 


is worth as a agent. 
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VIEW OF THE NEW PRIMROSE MINE, 


JOHANNESBURG. 


Facsimile cf a Sketch by Mr. Melton Prior, our Special Artist in the Transvaal, December 23, 1835. 


natural explanation must be examined and rejected before 
we can eyen begin to think of admitting that a man 
may foresee the incalculable future. There is only one 
case known to me of a prophecy recorded before the 
event, which was fulfilled. This was the prediction by 
Jeanne d’Arc that would be wounded by an 
arrow at Orleans, yet not mortally. This was» taken 
down in writing three weeks before the event occurred, 
and a letter about it was sent to Brabant and copied into 
the Town Register, where it still exists. Admitting this, 
any sceptic can argue (if he likes) that Jeanne simply 
staked her prophetic reputation at long odds. She might 
not have been wounded at Orleans at all, or might 
have been wounded by sword, axe, cannon-ball, spear, 
calthrop, boiling lead, or what you will. Granted that she 
was wounded, even by an arrow, it might be mortally. 
A mathematician may reckon the odds against the success 
of her predictions; anyhow, she took them—and won. 
Her less special prophecy, recorded by her enemies, that 
“in seven years the English would lose a dearer stake 
than at Orleans” was fulfilled by their losing Paris 
in six years. These are the best prophecies I know, 
recorded before the event, and the second is not very im- 
pressive. Her best things were not recorded till after the 
event, which, obviously, is not evidence. 
Let us now look at Mr. Myers’s best stories. I don’t 
call it “‘ good” if a lady hears = voice say “ At six o'clock 
you will die,” and then does not die but bleeds at the nose! 


she 


in opening it, tumbled itself into the next room, and dis- 
Afterwards the man had creeping paralysis. 

It is a nice gruesome tale, but not a premonition. 
Nobody was premonished. Nobody was any the wiser. 
Again, I can easily imagine a-lady seeing a vision which 
was not there, but how a vision of her brain opened a door 
beats me to conceive, nor is it facile to regard such a 
material fact as part ofthe hallucination. 

To see a living man dwindle to half his height is a sign 
of his death, in the second sight of the Highlanders. 
McLeod’s piper, MacRimmon, was seen thus in the night 
of the Rout of Moy, in which he was the only man who 
fell. Theophilus Insulanus tells ‘the story. Again, a 
gentleman is stopped, ‘‘by an invisible influence,” from 
going into a room: his nephew does go in, and somebody 
takes a shot at him, but misses. But this is a man who 
confessedly has ‘‘ impressions.” What percentage of them 
comes off? I know a man who had three ‘‘ impressions.” 
He acted on them; two were all right, the third gave him 
a deal of trouble, and was all wrong. In many cases the 
seers say we ‘“‘knew nothing” of this or that fact in the 
ordinary way. “Now we can never be sure that we 
do not know an ordinary fact, though we may have 
forgotten it. A lady hears a voice say ‘‘ Take your 
money out of such or such a bank”; on the same 
day a stranger oat her dressmaker’s from private inform- 
ation gives her the same ‘ tip,” and she takes it, just in 
time. Now (1), this bank was a “ Philanthropic Bank, to 


appeared.” 


it, that she had told it before the event. When the dream 
is ‘‘clean forgotten till the moment of fulfilment,” the 
dream itself may be an illusion of memory; a premon- 
ition or precognition it cannot fairly be called. Tho 
Woodd knockings are interesting as a story. In Plot's 
‘‘Natural History of Oxfordshire” (1677) we read of a 
family of Woodds whose deaths are heralded by knocks, 
and the family and the knocks still go on. But who 
does not observe the natural tendency in such a 
family to be on the look-out for knocks unexplained ? 
Some such knocks must, more or less, now and then 
coincide with a death in the family. We have a black 
animal the size of a cat, but not a cat; we have had 
him for generations. I have, in boyhood, observed 
the effort made to find a death synchronising with 
this animal's appearance. i tried to set two terriers 
on him once, but, though fond of cats, they would 
not pursue. A very long ghost story is given by 
Mr. Myers, but till we are told the ghosts’ secret and 
why they gave so much trouble about it, I can take 
no stock inthem. njin, the stories, in a mass, look a good 
deal, but, if separately analysed, they suggest all manner 
of normal explanations rather than a faculty of foresight. 

As I write alone in my study, I hear my Christian 
name called twice loudly, in a voice very familiar to me. 
I attend to the summons. Nobody called my name ! 


This is thrilling, but the explanation is normal. Some- 
body sneezed ! 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 
Readers of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great” are sure to 
remember frequent extracts from Kéhler’s ‘‘ Muntzbelusti- 


gungen.” ' Unless they happen to be familiar with German 
the word will convey nothing to them, and as for 


the author of the book referred to, they probably never 
heard his name before, and have never heard of it since. 
And yet, even according to Carlyle, Kéhler must have 
been a man worth knowing—with which opinion I cordially 
agree, having read him many years ago. I found 
Kéhler’s books side by side with Carlyle’s in the library 
of some relatives with whom I was brought up. I am not 
prepared to say whether the purchase of the German's 
works was the outcome of the perusal of the Scotsman’s, 
but I should think not. 


I wrote just now that, ‘‘even according to Carlyle, 
Kéhler must have been a man worth knowing,” but it 
is fair to add that the author who afforded amusement and 
instruction to the philosopher of Chelsea might prove dull 
reading to the majority. Johannes David Kohler not 
to be confounded with his son Johannes Tobias—was a 
numismatist, a collector of oldcoins, who lived in Germany 
during the last quarter of the seventeenth and the first third 
of the eighteenth centuries. 
ing—*‘his mania,” as many people would call it—there 
sprung a work in ever so many volumes which is an 
absolute storehouse of anecdotes of the Teutonic orders of 
knighthood and of the princes whose descendants hold sway 
in the Fatherland up to the present day, 


Of course, Kéhler was an exceedingly able man, who 
wrote many learned works besides, but one thing is certain: 
but for his pastime for collecting, the student-world would 
have gone short of his most entertaining work, the 
‘** Muntzbelustigungen ” (Numismatic Recreations) in 
question, That is why I refuse to sneer at postage-stamp 
collectors, as so many peeple are apt to do. I am waiting 
for the Reuben and Sholto Percy who shall do for postage- 
stamps what Isaac Disraeli did for books and their makers; 
what Jesse did for dogs; what Timbs and Doran, Fournel 
and Fournier, and a hundred others did in various direc- 
tions. Is it too much to hope that we shall see such a 
book one day ? or has it appeared and have I missed it? I 
can scarcely believe that to be the case. 


I take it that philately (that, I believe, is the new word 
for which I have looked in vain in my dictionaries) would 
lend itself to as humoristic a treatment as numismatics, 
‘‘caninology ” and the rest; and it would be wonderful 
indeed if among the many collectors of world-wide repu- 
tation there were not at least one man capable of doing the 
subject justice. Yet, I repeat, there is to my knowledge 
no book containing the thousands of anecdotes one reads 
here, there, and everywhere. ‘The origin of the postage- 
stamp itself, whether due to Rowland Hill or to his rival 
claimant (is it Mr. Chalmers ’) is sufficiently romantic to 
hold the reader spellbound for at least three chapters. 


Here is the latest story in connection with postage- 
stamp collecting. A couple of weeks ago the collection of 
Count Primoli, begun by the Count’s father, was sold by 
private contract to M. Victor Robert in Paris for £6000. 
Count Primoli’s collection is entirely composed of new 
stainps, and among the rarest specimens was one of 
Moldavia, valued at £320; two others, the famous ones of 
the Island of Réunion, valued at £200 ; another exceedingly 
rare three-lire one of Tuscany, said to be worth £120. 
A friend of the editor of the Paris Migaro read a short 
account of the sale, and the prices quoted, notably 
those of the Réunion stamps, made his mouth water ; 
for he had lived at the Mauritius about a score and a half 
or two score of years ago, and he regretted that he had not 
bought afew. ‘Then, suddenly, as if moved by an electric 
shock, he went to his writing-table or store cupboards and 
began searching among his old papers. It had flashed on 
him that in those days of yore he had on one occasion 
written a letter to Europe, which for some reason or other 
had not been dispatched, and the envelope of which had 
not been torn up. And surely enough, he found the old 
wrapper with four absolutely new stamps of the Mauritius 
on it. These four tiny bits of paper are said to be worth 
close upon £1400; for exclusive of those just found by the 
lucky gentleman, there are said to be only fourteen speci- 
mens in existence, and one of these was sold in England 
last November for £340. 

What think you of that, dear readers--you who, 
perhaps, worry about your South Africans and Chartered 
Companies; and also you, less fortunate and less worried but 
younger ones, who have no shares nor the wherewithal to 
speculate in them, and who would fain proceed to the new El 
Dorado? No doubt the desire on your part isa legitimate 
one, but I fancy that to a man of brain and pluck, Europe 
still affords a field for a vast fortune. Try your hand at 
stamp-collecting. There are certain stamps that are worth 
as much as an 8-carat-diamond or a 16-o0z. nugget, and 
neither of these is found every day in South Africa. 


If you happen to have sufficient money to go to the 
Transvaal, and a little to spare to keep the wolf from the 
door while waiting for ‘‘ something to turn up,” instead of 
taking ship to that country, strap a knapsack on your 
back and go to Italy in the henthtent way—on foot, by 
atari after the Channel has been crossed. ‘There are 
ots of country houses, and for that matter humbler abodes, 
in what were formerly the Duchies of Modena and Parma, 
in the erstwhile Papal States, in the ancient kingdom of 
Naples, the inhabitants of which dwellings did not destroy 
their correspondence. In three or four months you might 
get five hundred of the stamps 1 to those old letters, 
and from all I can hear they would be worth double as many 

ounds. If you happen to be endowed besides with the 
faintest aptitude for literary composition, you might 
write a book recording your experiences. I would not 
willingly recommend people to turn to literature as a pro- 
fession, but one book does not make an author. And per- 


chance you may turn out a book as amusing in its way as 
Kéhler’s ‘‘ Numismatic Recreations.” 


THE 


From his passion for collect-, 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed (o the Chess Editor. 


Mas. W J Barnp (Brighton).—We congratulate you on your distinguished 
successes, and regret a detailed notice is crowded out this week. 

It M Pripraux (Clifton).—Anything to which you put your name is 
doubtless good enough, and we trust to find it quite correct. 

J F Mooy.—Have you tried the effect of Q takes Q after the move that 
perplexed you! 

J 8 Wes.ey.—We shall be happy to give it our careful attention. 

W Wess (Stroud Green).—The Black Knight was omitted from yeur 
previous letter, and our solution held good at that time. Your own is 
neater, but it is rather a stage in a three-move problem than a two-mover. 






Leeds), Emile 


Lyons), and KR Hammock; of No. 26¢ 
Peterborough), E G Boys, 


Frau (Lyons), Frank Kent (Catfield), 
Frater, Hereward. and Thomas Chippertield (New Barnet) ; of No. 2670 
from T Roberts, Hereward, Oliver Icingla, E G Boys, James Lloyd, 
}’ Leete (Sudbury), J A B, E Louden, H HI (Peterborough), Sorrento, 
Castle Lea, J Bailey (Newark), J B Mahony, Bernard Keynolds, R I 
Brooks, and J F Moon, 


Correct So.utions or Prontem No. 2671 received from 
Fr Fernando (Glasgow), H T Atterbury, J D Tucker (Leeds), F A Carter 
(Maldon), Hereward, Oliver Icingla, M Burke, H E Lee (Ipswich), 
Ubique, W Humphreys (Oxford), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), W David 
(Cardiff), Professor Charles Wagner (Vienna), W R Raillem, W R B 
(Clifton), Robin H Legge, Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), 
R H Brooks, Dr. F St, J Dixon, F Leete (Sudbury), E E H, Dr. Waltz 
(Heidelberg), W J Leeming (Baildon), F W C (Edgbaston), L Desangey, 
Shadforth, lk Worters (Canterbury), J 8 Wesley (Exeter), T G (Ware), 
F G Firth (Dersingham), C W Smith (Stroud), Alpha, E Louden, James 
Lloyd, Frater, James Gamble (Belfast), Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), Sorrento, 
M A Eyre (Folkestone), J F Moon, Castle Lea, F Waller (Luton), 
T Roberts, C M A B, J Sowden, G T Hughes (Athy), C E Perugini, E B 
Foord (Cheltenham), and David Callender (Edinburgh). 

Correct So_utions or Hotipay Prosiems received from R H Brooks, H S 
Brandreth, Hereward, A Flathead, W Humphreys (Oxford), F A Carter 
(Maldon), Bernard Reynolds, ahd Kugene Henry (Lewisham). 


T Chown, 


So.ution or Proniem No. 2700.—By F. Hearey. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Q to B 6th Q to K 7th 
2. Q takes B (ch) Kt takes Q 


3. Kt mates. 
If Black play 1. Q to Q6th, 2. Kt to Kt 6th (ch); if 1. Q to B Sth, 2. Q to K 8th (ch) 
if 1. Y to Kt 4th, 2. Q takes Q; if 1. Q to R 3rd,2. Kt to Q 7th (ch); if 1. B takes P, B to 
15 6th (ch) ; and if 1. B moves, 2. Q to B 3rd (ch), and Kt mates next move, 


PROBLEM No. 2708. 
By W. Percy Hixp. 


BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in two moves, 
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CHESS IN sT. PETERSBURG. 
Game played between Messrs. Lasker and Pitissury. 
(Queen’s Gambit Peclined.) 
BLAcK ‘Tr. L.) 


P to Q 4th 
P to K 3rd 


BLACK (Mr. L.) 
16, QRto Bsq 
17. P to B 5th lt takes Kt 


wiite (Mr. P.) wute (Mr. P.) 
1. P to Q 4th 


2. P to Q B 4th 


NEWS 


8. Kt to Q B 3rd 
4. Kt to B 3rd 
5. B to Kt 5th 

6. Q takes P 

7. Q to R 4th 


Kt to K B 3rd 
P to B 4th 

P takes Q P 
Kt to B 3rd 


White would have done better by play- 


ing now B takes 
takes B, then 


Kt. 


the exchange 


If the reply is Q 
was goo 


enough ; or if Kt takes Q, White would 
»robably eventually get the best of the 


bargain. 


v. 
8. Castles 


B to K 2nd 
Q to Q RAth 


This sortie of the Queen leaves Black in 
possession with good attacking chances on 
the weakly defended Castled King. 


. P to K 3rd 
10. K to Kt sq 
11. P takes P 
12. Kt to Q 4th 
13. B takes Kt 
14. Q to R Sth 
15. P takes Kt 
16. P to B 4th 


© 


B to Q ¢nd 

P to K R 3rd 
P takes P 
Castles (K R) 
B takes B 

Kt takes Kt 
B to K 3rd 


The Queen should have returned to B 3rd 


now. 


white (Hill). 
1. P to Q 4th 
2. B to B 4th 


Various objections ure raised against 

Sishop away at so bpd a 
veriod, one being that the Queen's side is 
eft somewhat defenceless, and another 
that the piece can so easil 
by Black, either, as here. by B to Q 3rd, 


playing the 


or by Kt to R 4th. 


2. 

3. P to Q B 4th 
. P to K 3rd 

. Kt to K B 3rd 


WIR ae 
x 
i 
sf 
©: 
& 


10. Castles 

11. P takes QQ BP 
12.-P to Q Kt-4th 
13. P to B 5th 

14. P to Kt 5th 


A too_ready compliance with White's 
desire. Kt 10 K 4th was better. Now 
White gets a fine attack. 





This game is rendered notable, beyond 
a good many even in this series, by the 
tine play of Mr. Lasker from this point. 


18. P takes B R to Q R 6th 


It is not surprising that this remarkable 
continuation start lec Pillsbury. It 
threatens R takes R P, and forces White to 
make a capture which opens his position, 
and aiieantey results in the loss of the 
game. Aseach move is a stndy in itself, 
we leave students to unravel the numerous 
intricacies and probabilities of a most 
notable game. 

19. P takes P (ch) 
20. P takes R 

21. B to Kt 5th 
22. K to R sq 

23. R to Q 2nd 

24. KK Rto Q sq 
25. Q to B Sth 

26. K to Kt 2nd 
27. Q to K 6th (ch) 
28. K takes 2 


R takes P 

Q to Kt 3rd (ch) 

Q takes B (ch) 

R to B 2nd 

R to B 5th 

R to B 6th 

Q to B 5th 

It takes P 

K to R 2nd 

Q to B 6th (ch) 

29. K to R 4th P to Kt 4th (ch) 

30. K takes P Q to B 5th (ch) 
Black mates in two moves. 


S 


CHESS IN AUSTRALTA. 
Game played between Messrs. E. N. Hitt and P. L. Hussey. 
(Queen’s Pawn Game.) 


BLACK (Hussey). 
P to @ 4th 


disposed of 


Kt to K B 8rd 


P to K R 4th 
Q takes P 

Q to Q 3rd 
Q to B 2nd 
P takes P 





wuire (Hill). BLACK (Hussey). 
15. Kt takes KtP Q to Ktsq 
16. Kt to Q 6th (ch) K to B sq 


17. Q to Kt 3rd Kt to Q R 4th 
18. Q to Kt 4th B to B 3rd 
19. Kt to K 5th Bto K sq 


20. P to K B 4th 


All this is very prettily played b: 
White, who, hevien a canal Ftlackiog 


position, gives it at every additiona 
move materiai strength. 

20. : K to QB 3rd 
21. Kt takes Kt B takes Kt 
22. P to Q R 4th P to K Kt 3rd 
23. P to R 5th K to Kt 2nd 
24. Q to B 3rd Q to Q B 2nd 
25. P to R 3rd R to Q R 2nd 
26. P to B 5th K P takes P 
27. B takes P P takes B 

28. Kt takes P (ch) K to R 2nd 


29. Q takes Kt, and wins 

This game occurred in the recent tourna- 
ment for the West Australian champion- 
ship. A few games of this kind which we 
have recently observed give evidence of 
the strength of Colonia] chess. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


The question ‘‘ low many senses do we possess ?”’ is more 
difficult in respect of finding a satisfactory reply to it than 
might at first sight be imagined. ‘The ordinary account 
credits us with the five senses of our schooldays, but it is 
pretty certain that this number must be increased for 
humanity, and possibly still further enlarged when the 
question of many lower animals and their ** gateways of 
knowledge” falls to be considered. For instance, it is 
fairly well ascertained that we possess a heat-sense, or that 
of temperature, and I do not think anybody can deny the 
existence of a sense of weight. We may prove this last 
sense, I think, in the following way: ‘lake two balls of 
exactly similar size, one made of lead and one of wood, 
and cover them with gold-leaf so that to the eye they 
appear absolutely identical. low can the leaden ball be 
distinguished from the wooden one? Clearly by none of our 
ordinary senses. — ‘Touch will not suffice, and taste, smell, 
hearing, and sight are equally powerless inthe matter. Butif 
we take the balls one in each hand we at once detect the 
difference. It requires a greater exercise of muscular 
power or resistance to support the leaden ball than to 
maintain the wooden one, and so converting ourselves pro 
tem into a balance, we evolve the sense of weight. We 
are perpetually exercising such a sense in testing the 
relative weights of bodies, and I am told that certain 
persons whose business it is to estimate the weights of the 
articles in which they deal are found to attain a marvel- 
lous exaetitude and proficiency in respect of the exercise of 
this mode of acquiring knowledge. 


That there is a sense of heat I do not doubt, and 
physiologists have mapped out on the skin certain areas 
which appear specially to deal with sensations of this 
nature. It is nothing to the point that touch, which is 
‘*the mother of all the senses,” seems to be so largely 
represented in the exercise of those functions. All the 
senses are only modifications of touch, and simply 
evolutions of that primary sense. Our seven senses (if 
we add temperature and weight to the admitted five), 
however, do not necessarily complete the list. What have 
we to say, for example, regarding a sense of direction ? 
For want of a better name one may so style the literally 
marvellous exercise of powers such as are exhibited by 
birds in migration, or by animals—dogs and cats to wit 
which will find their way home from strange and distant 
places with a kind of unerring instinct. In birds, it is 
true, the sense of direction has been referred to ‘inherited 
memory.” That is to say, if a bird’s ancestors have 
been accustomed in past epochs to fly from one country 
to another, over thousands of miles~-of intervening space, 
the bird, in virtue of the inherited habit, will do precisely 
as did its forefathers, and fly by the same route, despite 
the fact that land-surfaces may have become replaced by 
tracts of sea, or that other and equally great cosmical 
changes have occurred in the area of migration. But I do 
not think the inherited memory theory will apply to the 
case of a dog or cat which, taken by rail to a new home, 
makes its escape, and travels back to its original habitat 
through a country which is utterly strange to it. 


I referred in a previous article to the account given by 
Mr. Hanks Levy, himself blind, of the doings of John 
Metcalf, the blind mechanic. Some further details given 
of Mr. Levy’s powers seem to me to be significant in view 
of the probable evolution of senses we are considering. 
Dr. Napier, of Glasgow, tells us that he has seen dozens uf 
blind men skating together and never coming into collision, 
which, he adds, is more than can be said for their sight- 
possessing brethren. A blind man, it is alleged, possesses 
the faculty of knowing whether an object before which he 
stands is long or short, slender or bulky, while he can 
detect a continuous object like a fence, or a solitary one. 
This faculty, one may suppose, may be due to some indistinct 
impression made on the eye, something after the nature, 
say, of ashadow. It would be interesting to know if all 
blind persons—that is, people born blind—can exercise this 
discrimination, or whether it is the result of a certain 
amount of training, and whether it is seen in some blind 
people and not.in others. 


The case of Mr. Hanks Levy is specially interesting. 
He is able to distinguish objects, as I have above noted, 
and, more extraordinary still, while darkness makes no 
difference to his powers, a fog dulls them. ‘This fact is 
very significant, I think, for it seems to point to a 
physical interruption, due to the fog, to the recep- 
tivity of his sense or senses. Mr. Levy says that he 
‘“seems to perceive objects through the skin of his 
face, and to have the impressions immediately trans- 
mitted to the brain. Covering his face with a thick 
veil destroys the sense altogether. He calls this unrecog- 
nised sense by the name of ‘facial perception’”! These 
are Dr. Napier’s words; and they suggest many interest- 
ing points for discussion. If the veil produces in greater 
degree the effects of the fog, the case for the theory that 
actual and material impressions—call them ‘ light-waves,” 
or what we will—are interrupted and screened off is 
rendered the more probable. It is, of course, difficult to 
understand how nerves of common sensation, such as those 
which supply the face, should come to act as nerves of 
special sense, like those of eye or ear. So, too, Mr. 
Levy’s own personal and subjective feeling about perceiv- 
ing objects through the skin of the face may deceive him, 
if, as is probable, his eyes are really the media on which 
the impressions fall. 





The real difficulty of forming any correct estimate of the 
nature of these curious exercises of sense lies in the point 
to which I have referred—namely, the problem how a nerve, 
ordinarily conveying mere impressions of touch or sen- 
sation from skin to spinal cord and brain, can function as 
one of special sense. This is a physiological crux the gist 
of which scientists can readily appreciate ; but it is well to 
keep ourselves at least open to conviction even when a 
a of startling kind-is presented to view; and, 

aving regard to the very little we know of our senses, it 
would be rash to deny the possibility of the curious nerve- 
action I have indicated. 
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THE LADIES PAGE. 


DRESS. 


Oh, listen to my tale of woe! might be the burden of the 
song of the French models at the Maison Jay; for, after 
all, it must be to a certain extent disconcerting-to their 
self-respect to be labelled cheap when they know by their 
elegances they are so dear to the heart of the woman with 
the least discrimination. Talk about a‘‘slump”! Here, 
indeed, is a ‘‘slump”! Down, down, down have come the 
prices of the gowns here, and they are such lovely gowns! 
made of the most beautiful quality of material, lmed with 
silk, and completed with those little touches of refine- 
ment—the real lace ruffle, the artificial flower marked 
French, the superior diamond button—showing everywhere, 
indeed, the handiwork of the artist. And yet—and yet, in 





spite of all these advantages they suffer the common lot 
during January, and there is an eager crowd disputing for 
the privilege of their possession on very much reduced terms. 


Amongst the most lovely dresses there is one of black 
satin, with the skirt entirely covered with a fleur-de-lys 
design in iridescent green sequins. The bodice of this is 
made of net studded with green sequins, and just at one 
side of the décolletage is a large bunch of pink roses. This, 
when I first met it in its pristine elegance, was labelled 
some thirty-five guineas, and now :t is brought to eighteen 
and a half guineas. A wholesale reduction this! Then 
there is a pale green satin. gawn—a dreamof colouring— 
boasting a belt of emerald corded ribbon, falling with long 
ends to the hem from the back, and a bodice of chiffon 
elaborately embroidered with turquoise, while the chiffon 
sleeves are draped and caught with a large bunch of black 
roses. A pale pee satin gown for fifteen guineas has a most 
wonderful embroidery of diamonds on the skirt—and sucha 
skirt it is, setting full round the hips and hemmed with a 
ruche of pink chiffon, while the bodice is of pink chiffon, with 
accordion-kilted sleeves. -A dress which should be labelled 
‘** Monte Carlo” is ‘made of a violet and white striped silk, 
with the bodice draped with the most lovely lace, showing 
a waistcoat of white satin hand-embroidered, outlined on 
either side with a narrow frill of dark-hued velvet. Then 
there is a wonderful pelisse of velvet, with a collar of 
chinchilla and elaborate buttons; and there is a gown, 
distinctly ‘‘Marie Antoinette,”’. made of black. velvet, 
opening over a petticoat of black and white striped velvet, 
decked with sabie tail, with a draped satin corselet and a 
bodice of the black and white striped velvet turning back, 
with revers of pale blue velvet embroidered in many faint 
colours. 


But it is not alone the silk and the evening gowns that 


are cheap. There are some cloth costumes with which we 
certainly ought to commence our fashionable existence in 
the early spring. There is a dark green thick serge, with 
a loose overhanging bodice trimmed on either side with 
cords, showing a cravat of cream coloured lace, and a 
touch of crimson velvet at the neck. The skirt of this is 
elaborately trimmed with braids, and the back of the bodice 


CLOTH WALKING DRESS. 


shows horizontal lines of braids of various widths. Very 
original is a dress, which is also to be sacrificed, boasting 
a black satin skirt and sleeves, anda short coat of brown 
cloth showing a black satin waistcoat with an appliqué of 
cream lace upon it fastened with steel buttons, and round the 
neck of this is a collar of grey chinchilla. Most attractive 
is a costume in the coat and skirt style of a very 
thick white cloth lined with yellow silk, the coat boasting 
a collar of yellow velvet hemmed with caracule. ‘This 
suggests to me a journey to the Sunny South; and, by the 
way, I have only just recollected that it was but last week 
I promised myself the pleasure of seriously considering the 
gowns which should grace our travels “sunwards.” The 


next vest thing to indulging in such delights is to think 
how admirably I could induce my wardrobe to meet the 
exigencies of a little foreign air. Unquestionably the most 
important point to consider is the bodice; skirts are com- 
yaratively unimportant. We can supply ourselves with a 
lack silk skirt, a white satin skirt, a white cloth 


DRESS WORN BY MISS MILLARD IN THE COURT SCENE 
OF “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.” 


skirt, and a blue serge skirt, and then rest content. 
‘The name of our bodices, however, should be legion; 
and among them should be at least two of white, one 
of silk or satin, the other of chiffon; both should be 
made high, the former boasting a yoke and braces 
in one made of a cream - coloured lace of superior 
detail, the latter to be accordion-pleated with a corselet 
belt of jetted lace and shoulder-straps of white satin 
ribbon. A perfectly simple bodice of white accordion- 
pleated ‘chiffon, which can be easily contrived on an old 
white silk lining, is an economical suggestion which would, 
in spite of its economy, have charms. A white chiffon 
bodice, covered with black net traced with silver sequins 
with an appliqué of white lace, is amongst the most. popular 
styles just now, and this looks charming when supplied 
with a belt of emerald green silk and a collar-band of gold 
galloon, over the top of which peeps a frill of the emerald 
green. For the emerald green could be substituted 
turquoise blue, should the compléxion of the wearer not 
permit the liberty of green. 


Almost as important as bodices, if, indeed, not more so, 
are our hats. We have quite accepted now the French 
edict that we should wear these right.forward on our fore- 
heads, and under these cireumstances the round open shape 
is the most becoming. A white felt hat looks exceedingly 
well, trimmed with scarves of black and white tulle, with 
two black ostrich-feathers set at one side, fastened with a 
diamond buckle, and a large cluster of white gardenias 
resting on the hair. A pale grey felt hat treated very much 
in the same way, with grey and white tulle scarves, and a 
grey and white osprey at one side, with grey and white 
roses at the back, leaves little to be desired, except, perhaps, 
sufficient money to replace it directly its charins have 
vanished. The toque to-day still shares favour with the 
large hat, and this looks well made in ermine trimmed with 
violets and gardenias; and it is attractive, too, with a 
crown entirely made of roses and a brim of sable. 


But let me forget the joys of the South for a minute, 
and remember those of London town, ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda ” for instance, at the St. James’s Theatre, where 
Miss Millard wears the gown illustrated on this page. The 
under dress is one mass of silver sequins stretching 
their glittering length upon white net, while the 
train is made of white and silver brocade bordered with 
clusters of white roses, and on her head is a diamond 
diadem, with white feathers set at the top of the long tulle 
veil. The other picture shows a simple walking costume, 
which can be made in cloth of any tl Its great charm 
is the yoke-piece, cut very long on the shoulders, and into 
this the sleeves are gathered to fall in flat pleats to the 
elbow, while across the front are trimmings of black and 
gold cord. In purple, in rifle green, or navy blue this style 
of dress would look exceedingly well. PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 
How strange are the vagaries of heredity! We all believe 
in it now; yet, when we .contemplate not only the 
differences between children and their progenitors in 
character and appearance, but also the immense diversi- 
ties of the several offspring of one and the same father 
and mother, it is easily apparent that the matter is not so 
simple as crude Darwinism would make out. Who would 
have believed that the self-conscious man who occupies the 
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German throne would have been the child of the union of 
Frederick the noble and Victoria the wise ? Nor is the diffi- 
culty removed by looking yet a generation farther back, so 
far as the English grandparents are concerned; for the self- 
restraint and command of temper of the Prince Consort 
under often difficult and trying circumstances, and the 
true love of freedom and sympathy with popular liberties 
and development of the Queen, are equally unlike the 
self-assertion and the tyrannical tendencies of this one of 
their descendants. 


There is much more, indeed, to be said than has been 
said about heredity. The word has become a common 
counter to throw about in the semi-scientific talk of the 
day; but the fact, as. it relates to us humans, with our 
developed consciousness and our educational influences, is 
something far more abstruse than it is in the production of 
a slender-legged racehorse, or of an abnormally tiny toy- 
terrier, or of a black-faced sheep. Iam fully persuaded, 
by facts that I know, that not enough attention is given by 
scientists to the pre-natal influence of the mother; not 
the influence alone of her character, but that of her 
passing circumstances and her then predominant thoughts 
andemotions. These are of the things that we women carry 
in our hearts and ponder—too much so, for all human 
experiences are proper to record for human instruc- 
tion, in a right place, form and spirit—medical facts in 
medical books and so on ;. but, silent as we are, many of us 
mothers cannot but be conscious that our children have 
been shapen into such and such mental forms as surely by 
our Own passing-experiences as the potter turns his clay 
vessel on the wheel well or ill in accordance as his hand 
and his attention are wavering or steady. 


That the mother of the Emperor loved and was tenderly 
beloved and cared for by her husband is accepted. But it 
is well known, too, that her position was difficult when she 
went, as a mere child-bride (she was but two months past 
her eighteenth birthday when this son was born) to a land 
where the prevailing view of the rights of women and of the 
people was so different from what it is here that all her early 
training as to the exercise of her own great intellect, and 
to every other subject of political and social consequence, 
was set at naught, and became only the means of bringing 
to her strife and pain. Perhaps, child as she was, some 
undue self-assertion, some ebullitions of wounded pride, 
some unwise attempts at interference in matters outside her 
own imperative duty, may forgivably have marked her 
life in the first few years in her new home. 


Heredity is coming out very charmingly, however, in 
another of the Queen’s grandchildren, the young Empress 
of Russia. All that is heard of her is pleasant—how the 
nurse of her babe is the one who was the guardian of the 
young mother’s own childhood, yet how that mother 
herself ‘‘ nurses” her child; of how she has influenced 
the reopening of the medical schools of Russia to women—a 
step of importance, as only graduates of a national school 
are allowed to practise in that country, and the schools 
were closed to women several years ago, in the midst of an 
imperial scare about the Nihilists; of how she has gained 
an inquiry into the industrial training open to Russian 
women generally; and how she ~-has. set forth on the 
enterprise of checking the nasty habit of smoking, in 
which nearly all the Russian ladies indulge, by begging 
them not only never to smoke in her presence, but never 
to approach her with dress tainted thereby. 


These are all trifles, yet they reveal her as being loving, 
grateful, benevolent, and courageous. The mother of this 
royal lady was happy in her home. ‘The institutions that 
Princess Alice founded af Darmstadt for the elevation of 
women are in proof of her freedom of thought and of action 
there; and her beautifully clear and humble judgment of her 
own social office and rank is expressed abundantly in her 
letters to the Queen. Such expressions as these are common, 
and are in proof of her sincere goodness: ‘ It is my earnest 
desire to bring my children up free from pride in their 
rank, which, indeed, is as nothing but what they may 
make of it by their own inward merit.” ‘I feel of what 
importance it is that Princes and Princesses should under- 
stand that they are no better than other people, nor more 
exalted except ys their own goodness ; and that upon them 
is imposed the double duty of living for others, to show 
an example of goodness and modesty.” ‘* Children should 
be unselfish and easily satisfied—up to the present, such 
is the case with mine.” The douse: of ‘such a mother 
should be a good monarch. 


Honours lists of London University are very creditable 
to women. Miss Hull takes first-class honours in the 
Lachelor of Surgery examination, and Miss Berry second- 
class. Miss Aldrich also becomes the first lady ‘‘ Master in 
Surgery.” ‘The highest place in honours in English is won 
by a lady B.A., Miss Callow; and three other girls have first- 
classes, while the second-class honours of women are really 
too numerous to name. ‘The first prizes in both French 
and German have been gained by women; in science, two 
women and one man stand at the head of the physics, and 
a woman takes high botanical marks, while in mental and 


- moral science no man gets a first-class, but two women 


occupy that proud position alone. 


In the Woman at Home there is a symposium on 
‘*Platonic Love,” which I find is intensely interest- 
ing—to men! -It is particularly amusing to me because 
I, for the first time in my history, find myself on the same 
side as Mrs. Lynn Linton, and Annie Swan takes the same 
view. We do not believe in platonic love—not any one 
of us who have seen the world widely. Dear, kindly Lady 
Gilzean Reid (who died between her writing and public- 
ation) alone thinks a relation possible that the other writers 
hold is too much ‘‘ out of nature.” True, friendship ought 
to come first, and be the basis on which the sex passion is 
founded. But much misery would be spared to girls if 
they could but understand that the reverence, or the 
admiration, or the wish to please that they so often begin 
to feel and call “ friendship” (generally for men cider 
than themselves). is really nothing else but the begin- 
ning of love—that colossal, that rending, and terriblo 
force. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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RE words familiar throughout the 
civilized world, words that stand 
for all that is pure and effective in 


medicine. 


No power on earth has been able-to bar 
its progress, because it did its appointed 


work, 


Tn every clime and with every people 
it has worked wonders in alleviating pain. 
RHEUMATISM 


Its’ cures of 
approached the miraculous. 








have 





i intrinsic value is the secret of its 


re lic 
Acts Like Magic. 4 








There is nothing so 
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success—of its world-wide popularity 


—of its wonderful sale — of 


constant growth. 


its 


Its virtues are stamped on the hearts 
of the once crippled and tortured every- 


whcre—never to be effaced while 
lasts. 


Such in brief is ST. JACOBS OIL, 


pain-killing marvel of the century. 
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bold and fearless Knight “Sir Modern Sctence,” with his goodly 
Jacobs O*'” and trusty sword, doth gallantly rescue that sufferi 
damsel “ Humanity” from ye two fierce and ravenous Wolves called “Pain” and * 
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AFFLICTED TWENTY YEARS. 


Mr. WirrtuMm Dean, of 6, Barleyfield 
Row, Walsall, says: “I had been 
afflicted with Rheumatism almost con- 
tinually for 20 years. I tried different 
hospitals, many doctors, and several kinds 
of medicine, all to no use; was unable to 
get rest night or day until I used St. 
Jacobs Oil. I can now sleep well, and 
am free from pain, perfectly cured.” 


Mr. J. Raprorp, 38, Whetstone Park, 
London, says: “I suffered severely 
from Rheumatism for many years, and 
although I tried many remedies -nothing 
gave me relicf until Lused St. Jacobs Oil. 





of Russia, and to the trade generally, for use 
on Horses, Cattle, and Dogs, is the same as 
that for Human use, except thatitis stronger, 
more penetrating, and is not so perfectly clear 
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Mr. Tuomas C. Turner, Manager 
of The Christian Advocate, writes: 
“T have much pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the value of St. Jacobs 
Oil, which completely cured me of 
Lumbago; and it has been ‘equally 
effectual in the cure- of others to 
whom I have recommended it.” 





Mr. J. Wuxrnson, 88, Bentham 
Road, South Hackney, London, 
suffered from Rheumatism in his 
fcet and legs for 20 ycars, Ono bottle 
of St. Jacobs Oil drove away all 
pain, and brought about an effectual 
cure. 





Mrs. Saran Larxty, Burton-on- 
Trent, 70 years old, had suffered 
for many years severely from 
Rheumatism, tried many remedics 
without benefit, was perfectly cured 
by the use of St. Jacobs Oil. % 





Mr. R. Stratrorp Turre, Justice © 


of the Peace, and Captain of the 4th 
Battalion Royal Irish Fusiliérs, of 
Granard, County Longford, Iréland, 
states: “I suffered dreadfully with 
a sprained ‘ankle, and tried meny 
things without success. Rheumatism 
set in and left me a complete cripple. 
I was advised to try St. Jacobs Oil. 
-The effect after three applications 
was simply marvellous; the pain 
at once dopested, and has not since 
returned.” 





Mr. Tromas Jerrery, Elborow 
Street, Rugby, writes: “I had 
suffered with Sciatica a very og 
time. For two years I could not ge 
a coat on, but by, the a say of 
St. Jacobs Oil to my limbs they are 
as free from pain and stiffness’ as 
they éver were, and I can work with 
ease.” 
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AIN. 


The contents of one bottle completely 
cured me.” 





supplied by us to the Imperial Stables 


in colour as that in. White Wrappers 
for Human use, ‘ 
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RHEUMATISM, 


SPRAINS. 
STRAINS. - 
BRUISES. SORENESS, 
STIFFNESS. 
SORE THROAT. 
CHEST COLDS. 
NEURALGIA. LUMBAGO. 
BACKACHE. 
HEADACHE. 
FEETACHE. 


And all Bodily Aches and Pains. 
In cases of Gout Vogeler’s Curative Compound 
should be taken internally in conjunction 
with St. Jacobs Oil used outwardly. 
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“While playing at football, 1 sprained my 
ankle so severely? 

spaired of ever using my foot in. Iused 
St. Jacobs Oil, and in three weeks I was able 
to walk about and. go to business; since 
then I have used the Oil for Neuralgia and 
Stiffness, and found it equally good.” 





Mr. Cartes W. Somervitie, of 
Hassenden Grove Park, Lee, Kent, writes: 


that for four weeks I de- 
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The Charles A. Vogeler Co., 

45, Farringdon Road, LS 
London, ~ 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. \ 
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WILLS AND BE :QU! ESTS., daughter Emily ‘Avebie : £100 per annum for life, 
The will (dated May 14, 1895) of Mr. Joshua PR Se: ei in addition £900 
almsley Radcliffe; J.P...D.L., of Wernerth Park, ‘. der : . . 
Oldham, Lancashire, and Bryndinarth, Colwyn Bay, oe ‘ . on her marriage, or on the death or marriage of his 
who died on Nov. 9, was proved at the Manchester oe, bees : ; ‘ — — ee happen, The 
District Registry ‘on Dec. 23 by Mrs. Lucy Jane : ultimate residue he gives to his son. 
Radcliffe, eS widow, and Gerald Radcliffe, the ’ "Z The will (dated March 3, 1894) of Mr. Julius 
son, two of the executors, the value of the personal - ; ~~ Talbot Airey, of 5, Upper Berkeley Street, Portman 
estate amounting -to £197;657. ‘The testator gives ¢ i Square, who died on Oct. 16 at Folkestone, was 
£1000, and all his j jewellery, wines, household stores, i proved on Jan. 4 by Sheffie ld Henry Morier Neave, 
horses, carriages, plants, shrubs, and gardening oe — Colonel George Newdigate, and Arthur George 
implements to his wife; all his furniture, books, Guillemard, the executors, the value of the personal 
pictures, plate, and articles of domestic use or estate amounting to £33,007. ‘The testator |be- 
ornament, and £2500 per annum to his wife, for queaths his plate to his daughter, Gertrude Charlotte 
life; and a perpetual yearly rent of £2 to his son Margaret Neave, for life, and then for her sons, 
Alfred Ernest. The residue of his real and personal Sheffield Airey and Richard ; his furniture, pictures, 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for all his ‘children, books, Rp and effects to his said daughter ; 
the shares of each of his sons living at his death, such sum as when invested will produce £15) per 
or dying in his lifetime leaving children, to be annum, upon trust, to keep in: repair-the family 
twice as large as the shares of each of his daughters, tombs in Hove Churchyard; an annuity of £40 to 
except that the share of a son so dying and leaving George Wyatt if in his service at his decease; and 
only one daughter is to be of the same amount as £50 to his executor Culonel Newdigate. . As to the 
the share of each of his daughters. Certain amounts residue of his real and personal oan he ee one 
settled upon or advanced to children. are to be moiety, upon trust, for his daughter, Mrs. Neave, 
brought into aecount. and the other moie ty for his gr anddaughter, Beatrice 
The Scotch confirmation, under seal of office of Lutyens. 
the Commissariot of Perthshire, of the will (dated PRESENTATION TO THE EARL OF CREWE. The will (dated Feb. 6, 1889), with four codiciis 
July 13, 1894) of the Most Hon. Emily Jane Mercer (dated June 5, 1890, June 16, 1891; March 9, 1892, 
Elphinstone de Flahault, Tx wager Marchioness of The Viceroyalty in Ireland of the Earl of Crewe, under his former title of Baron and May 16, 1894), of Mrs. Mary Love: Hughcs 
Lansdowne, and eighth Baroness Nairne in her own Houghton, from 1892 down to 1895, which will be remembered as one of interesting (widow of Mr. James Irvin Hughes) of 328, Camdcn 
right, who died at Mickleour, in the county of “distinction by the general public, has been pleasantly commemorated by the members Road, who died on Nov. 28, was proved on Dec, 17 
Perth, on June 25, granted to the Marquis of Lans- of the late Lord Lieutenant’s Household and Staff, who last week presented him with by William Lindsay, Alfre d Crampton, and Percy 
downe, the son, and Georgina Gabrielle, Marquise a massive solid silver inkstand as a souvenir of his period of office. Lord Crewe’s ( ‘rampton, the exe cutors, the value of her person: l 
de Lavalette, the sister, the executors nominate, ~ of arms is engraved on the Hd of cach ink-bettie, and the cover of the pen-ence estate amounting to £20,611. The testatrix givcs 
was resealed in London on Jan. 2. the value of years an appropriate inscription. The testimonial is a handsome piece of work worthy en ‘eteiinen ith io feral l te, lle 
. . ’ é of the reputation of its makers, the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, rer residence, with the furniture, plate je wellery, 
the personal estate in England and Scotland 112, Regent Street, London. and. effects, except some articles specifically 
amounting to £100,348. oe Petes 2 ay py nea ae Ss om Fae ee ; bequeathed, to her niece Isabella Street; £5000, 
upon trust, for Arthur Hughes (the nephew of 


__ The will (dated Nov. 12, '1894) of Mr. Thomas 
Sinclair Clarke, J.P., of Knedlington Manor, Howden, cousin Eric de Sioblade Sutherland Rudd, for life, with her late husband), his wife and children ; and many 


Yorkshire, who died on Aug. 26, was proyed at the York remainder to his first and other sons according to seniority legacies to her own and her late husbund’s relatives, 
District Registry on Nov. 26 by Mrs. Jane Clarke, the in tail male. servants and others. In the event of her own estate being 
widow, the Rey. Eric John Sutherland Rudd, Eric de The will (dated Aug. 29, 1894) of Mr. Thomas Cundy, insufficient to pay all the legacies, she appoints out of her 
Sioblade Sutherland Rudd, and Henry Aytone Lindesay of 8, Chichester Terrace, Brighton, who died on Nov. 4, husband’s residuary estate, under the power given to her 
Rudd, the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- was proved on Dec. 19 by Mrs. Catherine Cundy, the by his will, such sum as will be sufficient to make up 
ing to £56,215. -The testator bequeaths all his carriages, widow, Thomas Elger Cundy, the son, and Henry Temple the deficie ncy, but does not further exercise such power of 
horses, furniture, household effects, and all his personal Pears, the executors, the value of the personal estate appointment. 

property except money and securities for money, and amounting to £54,317. The testator bequeaths £300, his The will (dated July 30, 1893) of Mr. Jacob Montefiore, 
£2000 to his wife; and £450, upon trust, for Theresa leasehold residence, and all his furniture (except the J.P., F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1., of 35, Hyde Park Square, who 
Vansittart, for life, and then for his godson, OliverSinclair _— grand piano specifically bequeathed to his daughter Agnes died on Noy. 3, was proved on Jan. 3 by Leslie Jacob 
Wolstenholme. All his freehold, copyhold, and leasehold Catherine), pictures, books, works of art, plate, household Montefiore and Joseph Gompertz Montefiore, the sons, and 
property, and the residue of his personal estate he leaves to effects, horses, carriages, and live and dead stock to his Joseph Sebag-Montefiore, the executors, the value of the 
the use of his wife, for life, then to pay £100 per annum wife ; and during her life or widowhood £600 per annum personal estate amounting to £1843. The testator states 
each, for life, to his: aunt, Anne ig Rudd, and _ his to his said son; £300 per annum to his daughter Emily that he has already disposed of the bulk of his property by 
cousins, Eric Eric de Sioblade Arabella Boodle ; £150 per annum to his daughter Agnes settlement or gift in favour of the members of his family. 
Sutherland Rudd, He mry loti ‘Lindessy Rudd, Sarah Catherine Cundy, during spinsterhood, to be increased to There are numerous pecuniary and specific legacies to 
Ann Rudd, and Marion Matilda Rudd, and subject thereto £350 per annum on her marriage. The residue of his real children, grandchildren, brother, sons-in-law, friends, 
to the use of his first and other sons according to seniority and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife for executors, and servant. As to the residue of his real and 
in tail male, with-remainder. to his first and other daughters life or widowhood ; and on her death or marriage again personal estate, he gives two thirds to his son Louis Philip, 
according to seniority in tail male, with remainder to his £100 per annum for life, and £9000, upon trust, for his and one third .to his other children in equal shares. The 
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Tan NEW CROWN bs hetcteee gl ‘ 
AN EXQUISITE PERFUME. 


“The Delicious Essence of : the Violet itself, 
distilled from the fragrant Violet Gardens 
of the Sunny Riviera.” | 
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In Crown-Stoppered Bottles only. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 
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STANDS ALONE! 


A Pure Breakfast Food. Easily Cooked, Whol , and Delici 


Quake } O a (Ss E Toilet ed -CH. FAW, Inventor 
Rue de la Paiz, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th May 1875. 


Sold Everywhere. In 2b.-Pachets only. 


The only awarded at the Paris 
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ON ACCOUNT OF ITS PURITY 








t= The “ Perfected” Cod Liver Oil is sold in Capsuled 
Bottles ONLY, as adjoining woodcut, bearing ALLEN & 
| HANBURYS’ Signature and Trade Mark—a Plough— 
j and CANNOT BE GENUINE IF OFFERED IN ANY 
OTHER FORM. 








| **Is as nearly tasteless as Cod-liver Oil can be.’’— 


ONLY perfectly fresh and carefully selected livers 
are eliminated without impairing 


iam) 
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} **It is a great boon to get such an oil.’’—The Practitioner. 
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Cod-liver Oil must be regarded rather as a FOOD than as a MEDICINE, its beneficial action largely depending upon its easy assimilation. 
AND DELICATE FLAVOUR, 


n & Hanburys’ 


“PERFECTED” 


Cod-liver Oil 


can be BORNE and DIGESTED WITHOUT INCONVENIENCE by the most delicate. 
The Lancet. | ** Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.’’—The British Medical Journal. ; 
‘*No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’’—Medical Press & Circular. 
are used in its manufacture, and by a special and distinct process all the unpleasant qualities 
in the smallest degree its invaluable medicinal and nutritive properties. 


This product is made at ALLEN & HANBURYS’ own Factories on the Coast of Norway by their own workmen, where for more than thirty years they 
have made Cod-liver Oil on a large scale. It has received the unqualified commendation both of the Medical-Professign and the ENTIRE Medical Prers 


In Bottles at 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. od., and gs. each, of Chemists, etc., throughout the World. 
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Exhibition, London, May 1895 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 


Bakers spurious imitations of ‘‘ HOVIS,” 
having met with such unprecedented success, 


copied in many instances as closely as can be done 


without risk. 





Tf any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” 
or if what is aupplied as “* HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be 


defrayed), to 


S, FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield, 


6d. and 1s. Sample on receipt of Stamps 


WHEN STRIVING 70 


KEEP THE WOLF 
FROM THE DOOR 


economic; the vast superiority 


over any other bread, either 


and muscle making substances, 
secures for it the coveted position 


“CHEAPEST & BEST.” 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery 





Live Your Life Heatthity, 


Do not permit your System to run down. 
ORDER 





NOT 


most 


“A Perfect Substitute for 
the Live Horse.” 


—$_20, 9, 00 — 


You can ride in your own room, at your 


own convenience, at only a small 


initial expenditure, 


No Horse Keep, No Risk of Accidents, 
No Weather Danger, but 


‘Safe, Exhilarating Exercise. 


GIVING 
STRENGTH TO THE SYSTEM, 
BRACING THE NERVES, 

Be STIMULATING THE LIVER, 
QUICKENING THE CIRCULATION, 
BRIGHTENING THE MIND, AND 

CURING CORPULENCE AND GOUT. 
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LAZENBY’S 
meee HARVEY'S 


THE ORIGINAL RECIPE 
BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL 


Elz abeth Lazenby 
LAZENBY’S PI 


PICKLES 
LAZENBY’S SOUPS 
LAZENBY’S SOUP SQUAR 
LAZENBY’S 
LAZENBY’S 
LAZENBY’S 
















ES 
TABLE JELLIES 
POTTED MEATS 

BAKING POWDER 










TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


/SCRUBB'S.:!.AMMONIA\ 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet -Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from. Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

1s. Bottle for six to ten Baths. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, - Etc. 












SCRUBB & CO.,-32b-Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP. 
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deceased was the last. survivor of the Commissioners 
appointed in 1834 by King William IV. for the colonisation 
of South Australia. 

The will (executed May 6, 1892) of Mr. Edmund 
Roberts, J.P., formerly of Lexden, Essex, and late of 
Sunnylands Park Gardens, Bath, who died on Oct. 30, 
was proved on Dec. 27 by Surgeon-General Herbert Taylor 
Reade, V.C., C.B.,. the sole executor, the value of the 
personal estate-athounting to £6169. 

The will of Sir William“Le Fleming Robinson, Bart., 
formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, of Hillesley House, 
Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, and 16, St. James’s 
Square, who died on Oct. 27, was proved at the Gloucester 
Iistrict_ Registry. on Dec. 30 by Dame Emily Charlotte 
Robinson, the widow, and William Herbert Ames, the 
nephew, the executors, the valie of the personal estate 
amounting to £2541. 





OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
FIRST NOTICE. 

The twenty-seventh winter exhibition by the Royal 
Academy contains a number of works of first-rate merit, 
and at the same time is one of the least satisfactory. For 
many years it has been the habit to bring together for the 
delight and instruction of all who cared to profit by them 
those masterpieces of British and foreign schools which 
were to be found in the remote but richly endowed col- 
lections of the country. Doubtless, the cost of journeys 
in search of chefs d’euvre was considerable, and that of 
conveying them to and fro scarcely less heavy; but the 
Royal Academy is not a pauper institution, and the public 
pays freely .towards its maintenance in the shape of 
shillings during the season. This year an economical fit 
seems to have seized the Council, and the galleries requi- 
sitioned are those in London or within easy reach. 
Grosvenor House, the Dulwich Gallery, and Lady Wallace’s 
are accessible to everyone under the most shadowy restric- 
tions, and if the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy 
itself is not much visited, we cannot but remember that 
it is open to the world. From these rich but scarcely 
remote treasure-houses are drawn pictures which have 
been exhibited not only in their own homes, but on several 
occasions publicly during the past ten years. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse,’”’ Gainsborough’s ‘ Blue 
Boy,” Constable's ‘‘ Dedham Lock” are, doubtless, works 
of the highest merit, but they have done their duty nobly 
in attracting the admiration of the world. There are 
besides these at least a dozen pictures which haye been 
exhibited. here or elsewhere in London on more- than 
one occasion within the last dozen years,zand there is 
no apparent reason why they should again occupy space on 
these walls. 

Another unsatisfactory feature of the present exhibition 
is the opportunity it affords to those who on previous 
occasions have hinted that the Council of the Royal 
Academy were not free from jealousy of rival exhibitions. 


PULSE QUICKENED. 


It was remarked that when special exhibitions of the works 
of Gainsborough, Reynolds, and others were held, Burlington 
House was always favoured with splendid specimens of the 
same masters, obtained through the influence enjoyed by 
Academicians or the prestige of their exhibition. This 
year the Spanish Exhibition at the New Gallery was 
announced many months before the Council had made any 
plans for their winter exhibition. Nevertheless, there 
are five or six Spanish pictures— by Velasquez and 
Murillo — which have been caught away from their 
proper surroundings. Again, the substitution of French 
for Dutch. pictures suggests very unpleasantly an attempt 
to forestall the intention of the managers of the Grafton 
Club in this line of art. The inference, of course, may not 
be correct, but it is freely made; and on the one hand 
the Council is credited with having to wait for others ‘to 
give them a lead in some art feature, while on the other 
they are credited with that most unsportsmanlike pro- 
ceeding known as “ cross fishing.” 

The first room is, as usual, devoted to English works, 
among which are two pictures by William Dobson, the 
pupil and contemporary of Vandyck, whom he succeeded 
as Sergeant Painter to Charles I. The art of painting in 
England suffered eclipse after his day, until it was revived 
a century later by Hogarth, of whom there is an early 
‘‘conversation piece” at Wanstead House (19), very 
characteristic of the manners und costumes of the early 
eighteenth century. The gem of the room, however, is 
Gainsborough’s portrait of Thomas Hibbert of Chalfont (11), 
which retains much of the brilliancy with which it was 
originally painted, and conveys the idea of a typical 
English squire of the last century. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
is represented by the well-known Mrs. Cholmley and 
child (7), and by the almost too well-known Lady 
Sondes (9), as well as by several of his children in 
character—as ‘‘ Felina” (17), and the ‘Girl with a-Muff” 
(23); ** Mercury as a Cutpurse” (18), and ‘Cupid as a 
Linkboy” (20). These were works with which Reynolds 
amused his leisure hours, and it was probably on these 
that he made most of his experiments in mixing his 
colours. The result is that, for the most part, these pictures 
are sombre, faded, and dull, leaving the imagination of 
the spectator to fill in the once’ bright tones which gave 
them the life of childhood. Romney’s portraits this year 
show themselves hard and dry beside those of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, and the distinction can be traced by 
comparing Sir Joshua’s portrait of Mrs. Cholmley (7) and 
Romney’s of Mrs. Herbert (5). Two intensely Italian 
landscapes by Turner have been lent by Lord Rosebery, 
who is most generous in placing so many works of his 
recently formed gallery at the disposal of the Council. 
Although ‘‘ Monte Aventino” (8) and ‘‘Campo Vaccino” 
(12) are specific names, it does not follow that Turner 
allowed himself to be bound down to topographical 
details. He, however, gives glorious ideas of Rome from 
different sides of the Tiber, and conveys that sense of 
luminous haze which was his charm. On the other hand, 
Sir A. W. Callcott’s ‘‘ Rotterdam,” being deficient in this 
quality, is hard and uninteresting; but Bonington’s 
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‘** Seashore” (25) shows that Turner had not been without 
appreciative followers even in his lifetime. 

The second room, usually reserved for Dutch pictures, 
is this year assigned to pictures of the French school. If 
this is to be a new departure, we hail it with satisfaction ; 
but if the change is limited to this year’s exhibition only, 
it is already inadequate. French art, from Gaspar Poussin 
to Meissonier, covers something like two hundred years, 
and it is obviously impossible to trace its course with fifty 
pictures, supposing each one to be characteristic of a 
special epoch. One ortwo periods are fairly represented. The 
artificial Court life and ways of the Regency and Louis XV., 
and the pseudo-pastoral affectations of Louis X VI., ushered 
in by Pater and Le Nain, were carried on by Boucher, 
Watteau, and Lancret. Their work was delicate and 
unreal, but it has many attractions for those who consider 
art in relation to its surrounding conditions. Greuze, who 
belonged to the same school, was essentially the painter 
of prettiness; and even after the Revolution had brought 
men face to face with the sterner realities of life, we find 
Greuze, even in his portrait of Robespierre (76), unable 
to shake himself free from the conventionalities of his 
training. There is no trace in this face of the ‘“ wintry 
smile” of the sea- green incorruptible, but rather the 
suggestion of ‘‘ce galant homme M. de Robespierre,” as 
he was alluded to by certain timorous Royalists. The 
painting of the earlier part of the century is scarcely repre- 
sented in this collection; but anecdotal stage effects, which 
passed current as classical works after the Restoration, 
find exponents in Paul. Delaroche and Eugéne Delacroix. 
The signal for the return to nature was given by Fromentin 
and Decamps, who opened up Eastern life as a field for 
painting. ‘They were the precursors of the truer Romanti- 
cists, of whom Rousseau, Troyon, Dupré prepared public 
taste for Corot, Courbet, and Jean Francois Millet. Of 
each of these there is a specimen, but scarcely an adequate 
one. Daubigny is represented by a ‘‘ Moonlight” (46), 
which-was, on being sent to the Academy, mercilessly 
skied, and by a view of St. Paul’s (59) from the Surrey 
side, which is very truthful and very sombre, depicting 
the Frenchman’s traditional view of the murky English 
sky. On the other hand, Millet’s ‘‘ Wood-sawyers” (64), 
a homage to the dignity of labour, gives also a bright 
side of humble life, and offers a fine contrast to the 
Pleasure Barges and Fétes Champétres of the Watteau 
eriod. Bastien Lepage’s ideal portrait of Marie Bash- 
Kirtscheff (67) is a delightful study of a schoolgirl with 
a far-off look in her eyes; and Meissonier, who raised 
the art of miniature work to the height of historical 
painting, is represented by three typical works, in which 
his mastery of minute detail is seen to good advantage. 
The charm of his method was that he never allowed his 
devotion to details to obscure the effect of the ensemble, 
and throughout the pictures the balance of interest was 
thoroughly maintained. 

We must reserve for another occasion the consideration 
of the remaining pictures, and the collection of silver- 
smith’s work, which is the most distinctive feature of this 
exhibition. 
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“NO GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY SHOULD 
BE WITHOUT.” 

While the hackneyed phrase is usually applied to standard 
literature, it is equally applicable to the little array of 
books of reference that make their appearance annually. 
To begin with, there are the Peerages, headed, perhaps, by 
Burke (Harrison), the most official of the lot. There are 
some quaint omissions in Burke. For instance, it is not 
stated that Lord Francis Hope has married the well-known 
actress, Miss May Yohé. ‘There is a strange conspiracy of 
silence here, as in nearly all the Peerages, on Earl Poulett’s 
family. Telling the truth is only one requisite in a 
Peerage, but it is equally necessury, as the Scots oath 
says, to tell the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
Peerages seldom live up to the last requirement. As some- 
one once said, they are the finest thing the English have 
yet done in fiction. Yet Burke has been sufficiently up to 
date to insert a slip indicating the birth of the Duke of 
York’s second son on Dec. 14. Debrett (Dean and Son) is 
handier in shape than the bulky Burke, and is altogether a 
more attractive book. It does not fail to note Lord Francis 
Hope’s marriage, but one would like to find a fuller 
account of her Ladyship’s origin than is afforded by the 
entry: ‘‘Mary Augusta, daughter of William Yohé.” 
The editor announces that the notices have been revised 
personally by the nobility, but perhaps the work owes 
more to his indefatigable labours and lofty ideal of com- 
pleteness than to the source he indicates. He naturally 
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makes the most of the recent justification of his contention 
in the preface to his issue of 1894 that the Cromartie 
Peerage was not extinct on the death of the last holder, but 
only in abeyance. The publishers indirectly apologise for 
any inaccuracies in the ‘‘ Knightage” and ‘‘ Companion- 
age” sections of the work by mentioning that these parts 
were destroyed in a recent fire at the printers’, and so had 
to be re-set at great pressure. But the implied apology is 
unnecessary, Altogether it is somewhat rare to find a 
compilation of the scope of Debrett put through the 
sress with errors so few and of so trifling a nature. 
The Windsor Peerage (Whittaker and Co.) is smaller than 
the others, and, luckily, its scope prevents its reproducing 
fabulous family histories. Such a Peerage as this is a 
wonderful study in compression, and the information is 
usually strictly accurate. ‘lo the initiated the scheme of 
the work may not be particularly welcome, but to others 
who differentiate not between a peer, a knight, or a Privy 
Councillor, it is certainly the most convenient. Robinson, 
the Marquis, Robinson the titled ex-Lord Mayor, and 
Robinson the ‘‘ Right Honourable” politician, all appear 
side by side instead of separately, as in other Peerages. 
There are, of course, a good many misprints; but these, 
considering the accuracy of the whole, are pardonable. The 
editors are caught napping over the Cromartie Peerage. 
Dod is a shadowy but undoubtedly estimable individual 
who. successfully fills several ‘‘long felt wants.” His 
‘‘House of Commons” is worthy of admiration; his 
‘* Peerage”? (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) we are 
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constrained to regard favourably. In little bulk Dod 
contains all that anybody not a genealogical crank is 
likely to require to know regarding the objective existence 
and belongings of the members of the ‘‘ Upper Ten.” 
Without complimenting the work to the extent of describing 
itas the ‘* best of all Peerages.’’ it may be allowed that it is 
a concise summary on its particular subject. 

Of wider range, of course, one has to reckon such books 
as the venerable |Vhitaker’s Almanack and Hazell’s Annual. 
The Almanack for 1896 has undergone rearrangement in 
every section. “The account of the Church of England 
has been enlarged, and the Navy List now contains the 
name of every ship in her Majesty’s service, whether in 
commission or not. Ihitaker, ever with his eye on the 
march of events, has paid especial attention to the rise of 
Japan, and gives a complete résumé of that plucky 
country’s present position. There are many old gentlemen 
who regularly prime themselves every morning with 
Whitaker. During 1896 they will gain credit for deeper 
erudition than ever, and will be a greater wonder to their 
friends than they have been in the past. As with them, so 
with Whitaker. Hazell is unusually interesting for a book 
of its type. What information it contains is fresh and up 
to date—even the recent ‘ Vailima Letters” have their 
paragraph; so that, after all, Hazell is still, in many 
respects, //azel/. Among the hundred new articles are those 
on the Army, the Navy, Cricket, Chemistry, and Rhodesia. 

Less interesting, though equally valuable, are the 
Directories. The Lost Office London Directory (Kelly) for 
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BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


LONDON, 
THE BRIGHTON SEASON. 
Frequent Trains from Victoriaand London Bridge. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
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WHERE TO WINTER. 

a . . 
GRAND HOTEL. 
Electric light Coonenent Charmingly 
situated facing the ocean. ‘The climate is as mild and delightful as 
that of Nice and Italy. This splendid establishment, facing the sen 
and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn- 
tennis, is famed for its great comfort, excellent cooking, and 
moderate charges, surpassing all other hotels in the district ; is 
frequented by the élite, and is the rendezvous of the English colony. 
During the winter season the terms are from 10 f. ver day, according 
to floors occupied. All private rooms are car med. Great improve- 
ments have been introduced in the Grand Hotel, with a view to 
satisfying all the comforts which travellers may - sire. Caloriféres 
have been fixed up to heat the entire house, A special omnibus 
meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arrival of the train. 
Address, Mr. Monrenat, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 
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Thomas Oetzmann and Co, desire it to be most distinctly 

understood that they are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 
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27, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 

YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 

Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six months. 


The cheapest house for hiring really good pianos by all the best 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’ 8, 27, Baker Street, W. 
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THOMAS OFTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


URCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 
that the Creepens } House in the Kingdom for new Grand and 
Cottage Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Oetzmann, Steinway, 
Bechstein, and other makers of repute is THOMAS OBTZMANN 
and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, London, W., where the merits of the 
Pianos by the respective makers can be tried side by side. All panes 
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ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 


GREAT SAVING IN TIME. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. 
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The Goldsmiths’ Company beg to announce that 
they have greatly extended their Watch Depart- 
ment, aud are now placing before the Public 
an exceptionally fine assortment of high-class 
Gold and Silver Watches at prices 25 per cent. 
below those usually charged by other houses for 
similar goods. 


The Department is under the charge of a 
thoroughly competent, practical man, who will at 
all times be happy to give advice and assistance 

: in the selection or repairing of Watches. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Selections 
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| VITAL ENERGY, 








MORE MEDICINE, PURGING, 
EXPENSE for INVALIDS and CHILDREN, 

PERFECT DIGESTION, NERVOUS. ENERG 
SOUND SLEEP. and the BEAUTY of HEAL ri 
KESTORED by 

DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
which cures all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
the Blood, the Nerves, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Brain 
Voice, and Hreath—such as Constipation, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Consumption, Diarrhea, Dysentery, 
Influenza, Grippe, Acidity, Heartburn, Phiegm, 
Flatulency, Fe verish Breath, Nervous. Bilious, 
Pulmonary, Glandalar, Kiduey and Liver Complaints, 
Debility, Cough, Asthma, Sc arlet, Gastric, Enteric, 
Typhoid, Yellow, and  Bilious Fevers, Spasms, 
Impurities and Poverty of the Blood, Ague, Rheum- 
atism, Gout, Nausea, and Vomiting after Eating, 
during Pregnancy, avd at Sea; Eruptions, Sleepless- 
ness, Dizziness, Noises in the Head and in the Ears 
Atrophy, Wasting in Adults and Children. Forty-nine 
years’ invariable success with old and young, even in 
the most hopeless cases ; 100,000 annual cures, includ- 
ing those vf H.1.M. .the late Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia, Mr. H. M. Stanley, the African Explorer, the 
Marchioness of Bréhan, Lord Stuart de Decies, &c. 


| yl BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD for Invalid Adults and Delicate Children. 

SA VES FIFTY TIMES ccsTt 

b MEDICINE, and 


| tae S FOUR TIMES MORE NOURISHING and 
SUSTAINING, even to an adult, than the best meat, 

and 
ADU LTS, as well as Infants and Children 
LIVE and THRIVE on it better, and at less expense 
than on ordinary diet; even toa hard-working man it 


is more sustaining to muscle and brain than meat. 


RESTORING the MUCOUS MEMBRANES 


throughout the system. 


or 


» | N? 


its in 


Perfect Digestion, Sound 


Breath. 


(500? APPETITE, 


N EW 
~ 


BLOOD, Sound Lungs and Nerves, 


Fuuctional Regularity, Sound Sleep, 


Hard Muscles, 


Cheerfalness of Mind, 


and 


4XTRACTS from 100,000 annual cures of 


cases Which had resisted all other treatment. 


mh da i . 
[D® 4: B. GRIFFITHS, F.R.S. 
Bacteriological Expert, certifies— 

“T have frequentlyexamined DU BARRY'S REVA- 

LENTA ARABICA FOOD, and have always found it 
of uniform composition; it is rich in phosphates, 
nitrogenous matter (caseine, &c.), and salts of potash— 
the chief constituents of the brain, neryes, bone, blood, 
and musele; consequently Du Barry's Food contains 
all the vital ingredients for the repair of nerves, 
muscles, digestive system, &c. ; and the ingredients of 
this food are in such a form that they are readily 
absorbed by the mon delicate persons. For disorders 
of the stomach, blood, nerves, brain, &c., Revalenta 
Arabica bas no equal ; in fact it is the best preparation 
of its kind I have ever examined. I can conscientiously 
recommend it, to medical men and others as a perfect 
food for invalids one ¢ — 
ned) 


(Edin.), 


A. B. Grirrirns. 
“12, Knowle Road, Brixton, London, July 12, 1804." 


YEARS’ CONSTIPATION.—" It has 
cured me of nine years’ constipation, declared beyond 
cure by the best physicians, and given me_new life 
health, and happiness,—A.  Sravaro, Merchant, 
Alexandria, Egypt. 


([EBRIBLE SUFFERINGS.—‘‘ DU BARRY’S 

FOOD has perfectly cured many years’ fearful pains in 

the stomach and intestines, and consequent sleepless- 

ness, With constant nervous irritability, for which my 

ye has submitted in vain to medical treatment.— 
. Moyano, Cadiz.’ 


7IDNEY DISEASE.—‘‘It has cured. me of 

A kidney disease, from which I had suffered fearfully 
for many years, and which had resisted the most care- 
ful medicul treatment, and now, at the age of ninety- 
three, I am perfectly free from disease.—Curé Leroy, 
Orvaux, France. 


‘LEEPLESSNESS.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 
cured my. daughter,-who had suftlered fearfully 
for two years from general debility, nervous irrit- 
ability, sleeplessness, and total exhaustion, and given 
her health, Seen, and strength, with hard muscle and 


cheerfulness.—H. pe Mont ovis, Paris. 
['YPHOID and DYSENTERY. 
MSLIE, Surgeon in the P. and O. 


Dr. W. WALLACE E 
on _ the Imperial Ottoman 





and late su 
Navy, writes to the *“* Lancet’. from the Hopital 
Militaire Ture, la, Bulgaria. during the late yg me 
Turkish War) find DU BARRY'S FOOD is 
valuable out here, and in cases of aes ntery, typhoid, 
and ague it is worth its weight in gold. ‘I strongly 
advise no English surgeons or officers to go into the 
‘Turkish camp ) without it. 


ATONIC- DYSPEPSIA and DEBILITY, 
after enteric fever, 1 have prescribed DU BARRY'S 
FOOD with maxon success whe B avery inten ee was 
rejected.—T. Mogrtis, M.B. and C.M., Tylors Town, 
near pouty pridd. 


, y oral pwy pr 

‘- PHUS. and BILIOUS FEVERS CURED 
by DU BARRY'S _RE VALENTA ARABICA. Dr, 
Klingestein writes—‘* It has secured my full confidence. 
1 hid ordered it in cases in which, it is not saying too 
much, it has worked wonders—viz., in typhus and 
bilious feyers, to which formerly nearly all patients 
succumbed, i diately on receipt of the Revalenta 
I saved three lives with it, and since then have found 
it invariably successful, the most fearful symptoms 
yielding-to it within twenty-four hours, and the cou- 
valesceut regained pertect health-rapidly.. I consider 
this Food. of inestimable value, and authorise your 
publishing my appreciation of its merits.—H. KLInGE- 
STEIN, M.D., Berlin, State of New. York, Oct. 19." 


SPEPSIA.—DU -BARRY’S FOOD 
and. TONIC BISCUITS.—* A dangerous illness having 
left my digestive organs too weak.to assimilate ordinary 
food ef uny kind sufficient to keep me.ativé, I owe my 
preservation to Du Barry's Revalenta Food and Bis- 
cuits; on which i subsisted for months, recoverin, 
healthy action of the stomach, and strength and muscle, 
to the astonishment of myself,.my medical adviser, and 
friends.—Epwarp Woop, West Bank, Bolton, June 14, 
188%. 


A STHM! A.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has Cured 
F me of thirty-six yéars’ asthma, which obliged me to 


+ get up four or five times every’ night to relieve my 
chest from a pressure which: tlireatened’ suffocation.— 


Service, 









[* 





DY 


Rev. 8., Born.er, Ecrainville, France. 
NEURALGI A.—DU BARRY’S . FOOD is 
; 4 a remedy which I could alist call divine. It has 





perfectly cured. our dear sister: Julia, who has been 
suffering for the last four years with neuralgia in the 
head, which caused her cruel agony, and left her 
almost without rest.—Rev, J. Monassier, Valgorge, 
France. 


+ x my 
[AFANTS: PROSPERITY 
Fret since I fed my. baby on DU BARRY'S RKEVA- 
ENTA FOOD ‘he develops wonderfully, being as 
pin aD a child of twice his age. He sleeps soundly 
all night from eight p.m: to eight a.m., without once 
waking, and _he never ee . one the day.—Rose 
Bees ey, 39, Viner Street, 


—DU _ — BARRY’S 


AND SLEEP. 


PRICES. REVALENTA 


ARABICA suitably packed for all climates. In Tins 
of 4 Ib. at 28.; 1 1b., 3s. 6d. ; 2 Tb., 6s.; 5 Ib., 14s. ; one 
32s,; 24 Ib. 60s.; or about 2d. per meal. Ail Tins 


carringe free in the United Kingdom. Also 


7 7 Ty re was 
Dp" BARRY’S TONIC REVALENTA 
BISCUITS ensure sleep and nervous cnerey a the 
most restless and enfeebled. In Tins, 1 1b., ; 
2 1b., 6s. DU BARRY and CO. Limited). 77. , a. nt 

} Pinay London, W.; 14, Rue de Castiglione, Paris ; 

and Dépot in Melbourne and Wellington, Felton, 
Grimwade ; Christchurch and  Dapedin Kempthorne, 

Prosser ; Brisbane : Elliott Bros. ; Adelaide: Faulding ; 

Kadulla: Walker and Greig; ‘aeaney « Elliott ; Soul, 

Pitt Street; also of Gibbs, right, and Co., in Mel- 

bourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Dunedin; in Calcutta: 

Smith, Stanistead, R. Scott Thompson and Co., Govern- 

ment Place; m : José Januario de Souza, 

Treacher and-Co., D. P, Cama and Co., es Times, 

and Co.; Goa: Fracis, ‘Times, and Co., A. M. Gomez 

and Son; Colombo: Maitland and Co.; Sati obomes 

Pise & Park and Tilford, 917, 
: Avery Brown; Montreal: 
Barbadoes:’ B. Innis; 

: Roberts; : Dr. Grec; Brussels: E. 
Timmermann. 8, Kune Rouppe; Amsterdam: Hause- 
mann and Hétte; Milan: Paganini et Villani; 
Barcelona: Vidal y Ribas ; Oporto: James Cassels and 
ot ane on Grocers and Chemists in every part of 

t 6 wor - 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





1896 shows, if anything, an increase in bulk and complete- 
ness, and there is the ‘usual necessary counsel and direc- 
tion to those who are unfamiliar with the work. As 
London expands, of course, the dreadful but useful tome 
must grow, and in all probability they will go on growing 
concomitantly until legislation steps in to limit both. By 
that time, no doubt, “the Directory will appear in two 
volumes, a change for which it is already almost ripe. It 
is undeniably a great book; and when one thinks of the 
London it does not treat of, amazement at this great 
Babylon would crush us, were it not that the Directory, 

rightly read, can be a most amusing and edifying tome. 

The Royal Blue Book, in the hands ‘of Messrs. Kelly, has 
been largely improved, and this year it keeps up to the 


(Spottiswoode), a list of 2000 clubs frequented pay the 
English in all parts of the world, edited by E. Austen 
Leigh. This hst, which is now published for the fourth 
year, has been carefully revised, and the names of over 
300 clubs a appear in their places for the first time. A 
special feature is made of those in the Colonies, India, and 
on the Continent, besides which over 600 golf clubs are 
mentioned. 

The new edition of the veteran Dr. Brewer's Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable, marking the hundred thousandth 
issue, has not come before its time. For him who runs 
and reads, few books of reference are so valuable as this 
storehouse of knowledge; indeed, there is so much in it 
that is quaint and curious in everyday use that many 
people would find as much charm in picking their way 


JAN. 18, 1806 


nink its pages as they one through a novel, The 
wesent issue has been enlarged and corrected; in the 
fihtiography, for example, we find John Oliver Hobbes, 
Anthony Hope, Stanley Weyman, Mr. Zangwill, Mr. 
Le Gallienne; altogether the book has undergone a vast 
improvement, and is a marvel of cheapness. 





The Law Courts reope med on Saturday, Jan. 11, after 

Christmas vacation, and the Hilary Sittings com- 
menced. These sittings continue until April 1 inclusively. 
A number of the Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division 
will be away on circuit in the course of the period, 
but business in the other divisions of the Supreme 
Court will be continued without interruption throughout 
the sittings. 


the 





standard set by them. A useful little book is Clubs 








CBUM.—PARTORINE MATINEES. 
VERY AFTERNOON a 
MR. OSCAR UARRE TT's ANNU ar ° ANTOMIME. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Written by Mr. Horace Lennesd. 
Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily 10 till 5. 


pays 8 THEATRE. 
ARTIST'S MODEL. 
EVERY EVENING. at 813, and SATURDAY 


MA TINEES at 2.30. 
ee 


AND BURGESS | _MINSTRELS. 
canes HALL, 
acute ENT AS ESS of the GIGANTH THIRTY-FIRST 
NNUAI CHRISTMAS CARNIVAL 
Twice Daily, at 3an 


PROGRAMME. 
d 8 
Manager, Mr. LAWRENCE BROUGH. 


()LYMPIA.— OPEN AT 12 NOON. 
GRAND SPORTING AND MILITARY SHOW. 
I'wo Performances Daily, at 2 and 8. 
General ‘Manager, Sir AUGUSTUS HARRIS 


MPIA.—GRAND VELODROME. 
EXCITING CONTESTS DAILY, at 2 and 8. 
“WORLD'S CHAMPION RLDERS 
INTERNATIONAL TANDEM RAC ms. 
For full Programme see Morning Pape 
Full Band of H.M. Scots nay Bandmaster- Mr. Dunkerton) 
Daily, by kind permission Colonel Barrington Campbell. 


( yl sYMPIA.— PEACE AND PLEASURE. 
EPSOM DOWNS.—DERBY DAY. 

WAR—IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

Gymkhana—Military Sports. 

Grand Indian Lantern Marc h. 

THE MOUNTA PA 

c HITRAL Vv ALLEY THE FORT. 


PROMENADE 


a Se oe 





()hY 


LY MP IA. 

in the Beautiful PALMARIUM, 

OR eT RA of Musicians, DAILY and 
2 io +4 THE ROYAL HI NGARIAN BAND ‘during 


LL SEATS FREE TO THESE CONCERTS. 
( yh ,YMPIA. — Admission, 


Seats, Is. to £3 3s. Children Half- 

over Is. Seats 3s. and u a bookec 

mi Olympia. SE — T ETS. eveliny le for Run « 
entit ling holder to Is. rec anctio mn on 28. sea 10s. 6d. 

REFRES HMENTS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


NIAGARA 


including Reserved 
rice to Matinées to Seats 
in edvanc e at Box Offices 
of Show, and 


REAL ICE SKATING HALL. 


NOW OPEN. 
ST. JAMES’S PARK STATION. 


I EAL ICE SKATING at NIAGARA HALL, | 


ST. JAMES’S PARK STATION. 
Admission to Skating H»!! 


3s. 
3s. 


Admission to Balcony of Skating Hall and Panorama. 


FIRST - 


({ULLETON’sS 
Established half a century 
Iuformation cting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest and 
Motto in he ylours, ut 
and Medievals yles. Heraldic Seal Engravir 
ILLUMIN ATED ADDRESSES ON SS ELLU JM. 
Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


(SRESTED STATIONERY. 
GUINEA BOX.— Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, 
or Address No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
18 carat,from 42s. Card plate and 50 best visiting-cards, 2s. & 
ladies" , 3s Wedding and invitation cards. cimens niet. 


T. CULLETON, 25, Uranbourn Street, Toads yn, Wit 
N° MORE ASTHMA from this 


Awarded « 
N° MORE ASTHMA 
a unrivalled. 


sand francs, ( 
Particulars gratis and post free from 
DR. CLERY, MARS SEILLEs, FRANCE. 


WALEER, WATCH 


AKER, 
77, CORNHILL, oni 29, REGENT STREET. 
The Cornhill,” Silver C rystal-face Keyless Lever Watch, with 
mometer balance, £5 5s. 
£10 10s. Chime Clocks in great variety. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks, with prices, sent free. 


] yA LMAIN re S SALE OF PIANOS, 
ORGANS, , RETURNED FROM HIRE. 
Ten years’ 2 anata Tig casy terms, approval, carriage free, 
Cottages 7, 9, and 1i guineas. 
Class 0, 4 guineas. | Class3, 23 guineas. 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | Clase4, 26 guineas. 
Clase 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 9, 50 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken. Ilins- 
trations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and UO. 
(Est. 111 Years), 91, Finsbury V’avement, ANC. Open till 7; 


Satordays, 3. _. 4% 
H{OOPiIne COUGH. 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


‘HE celebrated effectual cure 
internal medicine. ole Wholesale 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, econ Victoria Street, 

names are engrav ed on the Government Stamp. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 4s. Lendbacs Bottle. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. Patron—The QUEEN. 

The sole object of the society is to secure to every child in the 
land that its life shall be at least endurable. It does this with 
great success by enforcing aud by encouraging the reasonable treat- 
™~ - of children _by their pare pts. 


CLASS ORCHESTRA. 


HERALDIC OFFICE 


).— Searches and Authentic 


d and Silver 


and 





Class 6, 35 guineas. 
Class7, 40 guineas. 


Agents, w. 
London, whose 


¢ following is the record of the numbers of the children in the 


oak mm on whose behalf it has enferced its object 
106,161—Sufferers from Neglect and Starvation. 
41,22%—Sufferers from Violence. 
21,916—Little things Exposed to Suitsing to draw the lazy and 
cruel charity of the stree 
763—Pitiable Girl-Child V vetime of Horrible Sensualit 
3en7— Little Slaves of. Improper and Hartful Employment and 
Dangerous Performan 
1,067—Where ill-treatment ented fatally. 
Chairman of Committee, the ei} of Ancaster; Director and 
~v. Benjamin Wang! ssistant Secretary, Mies 
Treasurer, the ion ré velyn Hubbard; Bankers, 
P Bank of England. 
7, , Haryar 8 Street, Lo ation, ' wee. 


[ASTH MA CURE 


Inficulty in xpecto Ast Nervous 
cue, oe Catarrh, mespleemnces and 1 Oppression 
immediatly relieved by Grimault and Cos Indian 
Cigarettes, is. 9d per box ail Chemists, or post 
free Wilcox, 230, Oxford-St. London, W. 





CONCERTS 


ook- prates “ tigate in Modern | 
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moment. | 
me hundred thou- | 


Medals, and admitted to be | 
CLOCK | 


Gold Keyless Lever Watches, from | 


without | 








SLEEP AND REST 


For Skin Tortured 


BABIES 


And Tired 


(iticura 


Sreepy Cure TREATMENT.— Warm baths, with 
CuTicuRA Soap, gentle applications of CuTicura 
(ointment), and mild doses of CuTicuRA RESOL- 
VENT (the new blood purifier). 

Sold throughcut the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in all the principal cities. British aepot: F. 
Newserr & Sons, 1, King Edward-st.. London. Potter Dave 
& Cnem. Corr.. Sole Props., Boston. U 8. A. 








QOUND INVESTMENT.—FOR SALE at par, 
‘ Twenty £10 Eight per Cent. PREFERENCE SHARES in well- 
kuown Public Company Fo 
last balance-sheet ade bee 

iss C. 9, ¢ hampic m Gro yve, Le 


profits year ending Jaly 31, £21,000, 
yndon, 8.E 


BUTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


GUITARS, MANDOLINES, FLUTES, CLARIONETS, 
CORNETS, DRUMS, and BRASS INSTRUMENTS. 
VIOLINS, with Bow, in Case, 20s., 25s., 30s., 403., 60s.. to £20. 
29, HAYMARKET, LONDON; & DUBLIN. 
Illustrated Price List (70 pages), post free. 

Special terms given to Bands 


COVERINGS FOR SEMI S COMPLETE 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature; invisible addi- 
tions to 
art blending with nature 





so completely as to defy 
the closest scrutiny. 
Half, Three-quarter, 
or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
Every design in Arti- 
ficial Hair for Fashion 


and Convenience. 


546, Oxford St., 


thin partings, | 





London, W. 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 


“WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS.” 


“The Times” says: “A Practical Pamphlet.” 
[MERAY WEATHER? MERRY WEATHER. 








Finpine Water 
AND Bortne WELL. 


4 ONOON. 


Gearep Manvat Pump 
ror Hicn Lirrs. 


MERR YWEATHER, _ 
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FILTER || 





LONDON. 
Ecvectaic PcmPtne BY 
DyNxamMo AND TURBINE. 


NEROY WEATHER, l 
Merryw EATHERS’ ImPaRoveD 
FILTER 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Water Finders and Erectors | 


of every class of Machinery for Pumping Water from all 
sources. Pumps operated my electricity, oil, gas, steam, 
wind, turbine, or ram. Wells Bored, Dams and Keser- 
voirs Erected; Water Softened and Filtered 
improved and inexpensive process. 
Largest and Oldest Makers of Fire-Engines, and Largest 
Makers of High-Class Hose-Pipes in the World. All 
work guaranteed. 
66 GOLD MEDALS. Established 202 Years. 


CALL AND SEE THE PATENT SELF-ACTING PRESSURE AUGMENTER, 
MERRYWEATHERS’ 
63, Lone Acre, W.C.; & Works, GREENWICH Ro., S.E. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For- the past thirty years it has never failed to rapidly 
restore grey or faded hair. It arrests falling. causes luxuriant 
growth, is permanent and harmless not a dye, but a gennine 
Restorer n cases, 10s. 6d f Hairdressers, Chemists, &c. Analyst's 
report and circulars free 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Berners Street, W ; 
and City Road . London. 


REVOLUTION 


THE SIMPSON LEVER CHAIN 


(1) Holds all best records ; 

(2) Increases EASE and SPEED; 

(3) Diminishes FRICTION and EXER- 
TION; 

(4) Indispensable to LADIES—enabled 
by it to ride with perfect GRACE 
and COMFORT. 


N.B.—Can be fitted to all Machines. On 
at 16, King Street, St. James's, 8. W. 


by an 
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DRE WS’ 


LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD OF 


FINEST LEATHER GOODS. 


Supplying Purchasers direct from their own WORKS, 


Saving all intermediate profits. 


SOO DRESSING BAGS AND CASES TO SELECT FROM, 


a ae 


prices from KG Gs. to KLGOO. 
NEW DESIGNS POST FREE. 


ACTUAL MAKERS of Finest Quality 
SOLID LEATHER TRUNKS, 
PATENT WOOD-FIBRE TRUNKS, 
PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA-BASKETS. 


DREW & SONS, 
~ PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


CONCENTRATED 


| PEPTONIZED MILK ano COFFEE 


- 


DELICIOUS AND NOURISHING. 


In Tins 2s. Gd. and is. Gde 


Obtainable everywhere. 


SAVORY & MOORE, London. 








Makers of the celebrated “INDIAN CURRIED 
FOWL,” &c., in Tins. 


Mark, 


CURRY POWDER 


Also BEEF, MUTTON, and CHICKEN JELLIES 
for Invalids. 











|| EPILEPTIC FITs 


Trench’s 
Remedy. 


 |MMEDIATE RELIES, 
PERMANENT CURE. 


Rev. J. Elliott writes—‘It is the 


greatest Remedy on earth. 
The Rev. J. Mc anon 
was simply marvelle 


The eflect 


Write for Consullation Form 
Testimonials, &c., lo 
The Manager, The Remedy 
Dépot, 33, South Frederick 
Street, Dublin. 





BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 














Wew and 
Secondhand. 
Largest Stock in London. 


D. W. EVANS, © :3:5." 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Ilair from falling off. 
White Hair to 





Prevents the 

Kestores Grey or 
COLOUR, 

Being delicately 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or cven white linen, 

Should be in every honse where a IIAIR RENEWER 
is necded, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s, 6d, 


Lo NOTICE. 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Dnue Co,, 217, FULTON Srreet, and all Druggists, 


its ORIGINAL 


perfumed, tt leaves no unpleasant 





THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 
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Now Ready, 


Tne STRAND MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY. 
Eprrep sy GEORGE NEWNES. 





120 Pages and 180 Illustrations. 64. 
CONTENTS. 
Frontispiece: ‘*‘ GANYMEDE,”’ 
ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS.—No. 46.— 


MR. BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. By HARRY HOW. 
Illustrations from Pictures, Sketches, and Photo- 
graphs. A most interesting Interview with the 
greatest animal-painter of the day, fully describing 
his methods of work, and profusely illustrated 
with magnificent reproductions from his Pictures 
and Studies. 


RODNEY STONE.—Chapters I. and II. By 
A. CONAN: DOYLE. Illustrations by Sidney 


Paget. This is a stery of the time of Nelson, in 
Dr. Doyle’s well-known style, and will probably 
prove even mure ‘nteresting than any of his previous 


works, 
CHARLES DICKENS'S MANUSCRIPTS. 
By J. HOLT SCHOOLING. Illustrations from 


Facsimiles and a Photograph. An article fully 
describing Dickens’s method of writing, with fac- 
similes of his Manuscripts, his Notes, and 
Corrected Proofs. 






‘A HORRIBLE HONEYMOON. By Mrs. 
EDITH E. CUTHELL. Illustrations by Paul 
Hardy. This is a most interesting story, telling 





how a lady in India had a thrilling adventure in a 
pond of crocodiles. 


YARNS FROM CAPTAINS’ LOGS.—I. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. Illustrations from 
Drawings by C. J. Staniland, R.I., and from Photos. 
Interviews with the Captains of the Great Liners, 
giving an account in their own words of their most 
exciting experiences. 

PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES AT 
DIFFERENT TIMES OF THEIR LIVES: Mr. 
JUSTICE CHARLES, Sir EDWARD LAWSON; 
Bart., J.P., the BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS’ 
Miss EVELYN MILLARD. 


ROMANCE OF THE 
By W. G. FITZGERALD. 
Photograph», by A. J. Johnson. The first of a series 
of articles dealing with subjects to be seen in 
different Museums, to all of which some extra- 
ordinary and romantic story is attached. 

HOW I VISITED THE GOULIOT CAVES. 
By F. STARTIN PILLEAU. - Illustrations by W. 
Thomas Smith. A story describing the Adventures 
of Two Tourists who were imprisoned by the tide i 
the Gouliot Caves at Sark. ' 


CHARACTER IN NOSES. By STACKPOOL 
E. O’DELL. Illustrations from Photographs and 
Prints. An article by an expert in Physiognomy, 
showing how character is expressed by the nose, 
with 34 Dlustrations of noses of well-known people. 


FABLES. XVI.—THE WIDOWER AND 
THE PARROT. [Illustrations by J. A. Shepherd. 
One of the best in this amusing series. 


GLEAMS FROM THE DARK CONTINENT. 
VII.—THE BRIGAND OF KAIROUIN THE 
HOLY. By CHARLES J. MANSFORD. Illus- 
trations by A. Pearse. This story will be found 
to fully sustain the popularity of its predecessors. 


THE LADIES OF THE HOUSEHOLDS OF 
THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. [llustra- 
tions from Photographs. Ani article describing the 
duties of the Ladies of the Households of the 
Princess of Wales, the Princess Christian, the 
Princess Beatrice, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, the Duchess of Albany, the Duchess of York, 
and the Duchess of Connaught. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. By 
8. J.. HOUSLEY. Illustrations from Old Prints 
and Photographs, A description of the Houses of 
Parliament, fully Illustrated with Prints and Photo- 
graphs, from the First Parliament, which sat in 
‘ England in the year 1274, down to the present day. 


A MYSTERIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
| COUNTESS OF MUNSTER. 









MUSEUMS.—I. 


Illustrations from 


THE 





Warwick Goble. A true ghost story, the interest 
of which consists in its being vouched for by a 
witness whose testimony is above suspicion. 
UNCLE SAMBUQ’S FORTUNE. From the 
French of PAUL ARENE. [Illustrations by H. R. 
Millar. A very amusing and laughable little story. 


STROKE OF BUSINESS. Illustrated’ by 


John P. Stafford. A page of comic pictures. 


A 


Commencement of a NEW VOLUME. Now is the 


time to subscribe. 


PRICE 6d.; POST FREE, 9d. 


GEO. NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


({OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
J 
JZRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 


[) ®. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. — Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
acid pees in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 
douwbtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to,—See 


July 13, 1864. 

pD* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
* CHLORODYNE.—The Right Hon. 

municated to the College of Physicians and J. 'T. Davenport that 

he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 

- an pare in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See ‘ Lancet,” 
Jec. S31, 1863. 


untrne, and 


the 





COLLIS BRO-WNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. — Extract from the ‘* Medical ‘Times,”’ 
Jan. 12, 1866: ‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
course, it would not be thus singularly popular did it not supply 
a want and fill a-place.”’ 








| R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 

Longns, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
c. 


D®&: J; COLLIS BROWNE’S 


Diarrhea, &c. 


yypR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE,.—CAUTION.—None genuine without the 
words “‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne”’ on the Government 








stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies 
Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT. 3, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, 1s, 14d., 
2s. O4., 48 6d., and Tis, ‘ 





sy the | 
Ulustrations by | 





** Times,"’ | 


Earl Russell com- | 


CULORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, | 


his | 
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‘*THE QUEEN OF TOILET PREPARATIONS”’ 
FOR WINTER USE |S 
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IT PRESERVES THE SKIN PERFECTLY 


£ 


| 
From the effects of FROST, COLD WINDS, Hard Water, and \ | 
Inferior Soaps, ) 
Removes and Prevents all Redness, Roughness, Chaps, Irritation, &c. | 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION and SOFT VELVETY SKIN are ensured by its use. | 

Beware of Injurious Imitations. Be sure to ask for “‘BEETHAM’S,”’ the only genuine. Bottles, 

1s, and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Either Size post free 3d. extra, from the 

2 Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
And at 170, REGENT sT., LONDON, WV. 
Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 

Per doz, Per doz 














IRISH CAMBRIC Children’s Bordered .. 2s po aan | 
Gents’ a Me 33 Gents” 


Samples and Illustrated 


3/11 
Price-Lists Post Free. | 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
IRISH-DAMASK TABLE LINEN. SiStviivy,2, ver gon | 


r Dinner-Napkins, 6/6 per doz. 
Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table- 

Cloths, 114d each, ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz.; Frilled Linen Pillow-Cases, from 1/44 each. | 

Ry Special Appointments tothe Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


N.B.—All inquiries for Sampies, and Letter Orders, should be sent direct to Belfast as hitherto. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, | 
Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. | 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of ail Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28. 6d. per Bottle. 























SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


TLOHSE’S 















World-known Specialities for 
beautifying the Complexion. 













in White, Pink and Cream. 


For preserving the beauty and youthful freshnes: 
of the skin. 













Delicately scented and emollient, keeps the 
complexion fresh, smooth, and rosy-white. 


GUSTAV LOHSEBERLIN. 


Perfumer by Appointment to H.M. the Empress Frederick. 


Creator of the celebrated Maiglockchen 
(Lily of the Valley) Perfumery. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
"SHYSHMAYZARZ GIOS 











SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BENSON'S 


ENGLISH KEYLESS 


“BANK” WATCH, 


In Silver Cases, In Silver Cases, 


@ 










Best London-made Three-quarter Plate English Lever, ¢ hronometer 
Balance, Jewelled iu Rubies, Strong Keyless Action. 
Ts a good knockabout Watch for rough wear at home or abroad at 
a low price 


Sent free and Safe at my risk to all parts of the World on receipt 
of Draft. Cash, or P.O O., payable at G.P.O. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET of every class of Watch from £2 2s. to 
£500, Clocks, Chains, Jewellery, and Plate, sent Post Free. 
J « 


W. BENSON, 
62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., and 
25, OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


FIRE PROTECTION OF MANSIONS. 


MERRY VUVEATHERS'’ 


“LONDON BRIGADE” HAND - PUMP. 


Three-fourths of the fires in London in one year extin- 
guished by the “London Brigade” Hand-Pump (See 
Captain Shaw’s Report). 


SE: ae, 
For Mansions, Public Buildings, Hotels, Theatres, Halls, 
Hospitals, Asylums, Mills, Factories, Shops, &c. 
Price, complete, £5 5s., including extra Hose, Cover, 
Jet, &c. Packed in hamper and sent carriage paid. 
Write for List No. 610s. 
MERRYWEATHERS'’, 


| 63, LONG ACRE, W.C., and GREENWICH, S.E., LONDON. 


CALL AND SEE IN ACTION. 
FOR 









"RADE MARK: 


POWELLS 
BALSAM 
ANISEED 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NICHT 
COUGH, INFLUENZA, HOARSENESS 


LUNG TROUBLES. 


SAFE AND RELIABLE. 
ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS. 


See Trade Mark on Wrappers. Beware of Imitations. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS’ EVERYWHERE. 
In Bottles, 1/1}, 2/3, 4/6, and 11/. 
Warehouse, 1, Albion Piace, Blackfriars Rd., London, 














POCKET 
-oe KODAK. 


A perfect camera on a small scale. 

Weighs only § ounces. 

Size of Picture, 1} x 2 inches. 

Loaded in daylight. 

One button does it—sets the shutter, 
and changes action from time to in- 
stantaneous 

Made of aluminium, and covered with 
leather. 

Price, with 12 Exposures of Film, 


£1 Is. 


EASTMAN 


Photographic Materials 
Co. Limited, 


115-117 Oxford St., London, W. 








Dr, LAVILLE'S LIQUOR. 


(PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 
THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR 
THE CURE OF 


GOUT AND 





RHEUMATISM) 





ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
TWO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 
FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


* Deanery, Carlisle, March 14, 1876. 
r— . . . IT wasalmost beyond experience a martyr to gout 
twenty-five years! I to Lavitte’s medicines, which are 
le and easy of application. .I wag cured completely, and after 
years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an 
t and beneficial remedy e tried them on friends in 
e circumstances, and they never fai 
*I remain, yours truly, 
‘FRANCIS CLOSE.” 
Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists and Stores, 
or post free from F. COMAR and SON, 64. Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Descriptive Pamphlet, 


post free on application. 


containing Testimonials, 


























[ont Cough - use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. F 


The Unrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 13id. each. 


‘eatings 











TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Has been used over Fifty -Years -by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. 
s*othes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind ecolit, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. per Bottle. 


W. W. GREENER’S 
Celebrated Close Shooting Guns 


for GAME and PIGEONS. 


HAMMER GUNS, from’ 9 Guineas. 
HAMMERLESS at | Se 
EJECTORS » 30 


; a Oe 
Gaeeexee Guse hold the world’s record for Pigeon-Shooting, 
having repeatedly made scores of 100 straight kills at 30 yards’ rise 
and & yards’ boundary. 
15 Valuable Prizes won at Monte Carlo, Season 1895. 
17 ” ” ” last year. 
Full List of Rifles, Double or Single of all Bores, on application. 


W. W. GREENER, 
MARY’S SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM, 
and 68, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W. 


ST. 


| 
| 
| 


i 
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: CLARKE'S 
PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
WARMERS, 


From Mrs. PHIBBS, 
Ardfert Abbey, Ardfert, Ireland, 
Oct. 15, 1895. 

I find your “PYRAMID” FOOD WARMER 
most invaluable. I keep it going night and day. 
I have been ill for fifteen years, but am now 
recovering my health by taking a little warm 
food every hour and a half. 

S. E. PHIBBS. 


Clarke’s Pyramid and Fairy Light Co., Ltd., 
London, N.W. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 
BY THEIR CONSTRUCTION—the glass chimney 
conducting and concentrating heat to the bottom 
of the water vessel—they give a larger amount of light 
and heat than can be obtained in any other lamp of 
the same class. All are fitted with , 


CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 


By this invention any liquid food can be poured out 

or drunk without scum or grease passing through the 

—— _ spout, and it prevents spilling when poured into a 

Prices, 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, and 6/- each. _feeding-bottle—so unavoidable with all other Pannikins. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 


The Burglar’s Horror. 
Clarke’s “‘ Pyramid” Lights supply a want _— =e “ KES 
Long felt on sea and land; pAteN ASA FET 


They warm your food, give pleasant light, 
NIGHT, LIGHT 


And always are at hand. 








SSS 


N.B.—No Parafin or other dangerous material used in the manufacture ofany of 
Clarke's Lights. 


ee ee ee eee ee 
WM 


Are the best in the world, and the only suitable ones for 
burning’ in the above, and for lighting passages, lobbies, &c. 
To Burn 9 Hours, 8 Lights in Box, @jd. per Box. 
To LBurn- 6 .Hours, 12 Lights in. Box, 9d. per - Box. 
Lal 
THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS THE 
PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


CLARKE'S “ Pyramid ” and “ Pairy” Light Co., Ltd., Cricklewood, 
London, N.W., where“all Letters should be addressed. 





It : 
Never Fails. 


ESTAB. 21 YEARS. 
Have you a Cough ? 


A DOSE WILL RELIEVE. IT. 


Have you a Cold ? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 


Tru it also for 


Whooping-Cough, rAsthma, 
Consumption, for Bronchitis. 


“ Tam very pleased to bear testimony to the great relief I derirel from the on botile of Lung 
Tomic. The influenza left me with a bad hacking cough, which wax very disrensing, @vd afler taking 


b f agai Ml not be without a bottle of it.in the hemse. 
the one bottle Iam myself again, and on ae _ ne ry oh icillyhepe, Co. Donegal. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


id 
fung 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


“Fthing it my duty to slate @ wonderful instance of oer a0 ri yor alma 
SS a alt Brarsog — ph now of be —_ ep rd have been 
; ‘ ii i. ied é une e a P -j 

cured of dreadful whooping-cough. My sister also ALLEY, f° na oe yy 


for 


For 





For outward application, instead of 
oultices, use 


-OWBRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. 


It is much’ safer,’ more effective, 
and less troublesome. 


Prepared Thy | ; 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 


/ Sold everywhere 
in bottles,-at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d 
4s. 6d., and 11s. 


COPYRIGHT. 








JAN. 18, 1896 


TO LADIES. 


All the most beautiful women use 


CREME SIMON. 


ADELINA PATTI says: “ Have found # 
ry good indeed." 

For all irritations of the skin it is unequalled, 
CHAPS, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS disappear as 
if by magic. 

Paris: 18, Rue Grange Ratellere. 

2 LONDON: Mertens, 64, Helborn Viaduct, EC, 


Chemists, Druggists, Perfumers, and Stores. 
LLOYD'S cir antse- cn 
rae oriaImas EU KESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH. 


The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY tow hoon 
on a Yellow Ground, and bears this B 
TRADE MARK— SONS 

R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought the business 
with the receipt, trade-mark, and goodwill, from the Executrix o: 
the late A. 8. Lloyd. The genuine is now manufactured ONLY at 
their Factory 

From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN and SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. 


RHEUMATISM Ie 


A well-known Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
writes—“*I have used your Halviva Embrocation pretty 
extensively in cases of Sprains of all kinds, Rheumatism of 
the Joints and Muscles, and Neuralgic Affections, and 
with the best possible results.” Halviva Embrocation is a 
certain remedy for Rheumatism. 

2s. Od. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle, of all Chemists. 


THE HALVIVA CO., LTD., 
4, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, EC. 


‘4 


Mme 











MAnNvuracturep ts Turner S81zKs, at 


10/6, 16/6, * 25/- 


Eacn. 


“LADY HENRY SOMERSET 


has much pleasure in stating that, after 
trying many pens by various makers, she 
has found none so thoroughly satisfactory 
as the SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN of Measrs. 
Masi, Topp, and Barp. This pen is in- 
valuable to her, and she has found that its 
use greatly facilitates her work. 
Signed) “ ISABEL SOMERSET. 


“To Mabie, Todd, and Bard, 
93, Cheapside, London, E.C.”’ 


Reduced Facsi antl, 


UUM 5 — 


= MOQ 


We require your steel pen and handwriting to select 
a suitable pen. Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
sent post free on application. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 
93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., OR 954, REGENT ST., W, 





(,oddard’s 
__ Plate Powder 


(NON-MERCU RIAL). 

FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this Powder has 
sustained an unrivalled reputation throughout the United 
Kingdom and-Colonies as the-BEST and SAFEST Article f@ 
CLEANING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 
1s., 28. 6d.,0 00 48. 6d. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Ironmongers, &c. 

CODDARD’S FURNITURE CREAM. 
For Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Cabinet Furniture. 
Sold iu botties, 6d. and 1s, each, by Chemists, Grocers, 

Ironmongers, & 


EPPS’S _ 
~COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like). 

« The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up om) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
ure, give forth their excess of oil, tine J for use a 
nely flavoured er—Cocoaine,”’ a product which, 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now beneficially taking the place with many. 
Its pete gee being a gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies 

the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold in packets and tins, labelled : 
JAMES EPPS and Co., Ltd., 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON, 
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ComMMANDING THE FLYING SQuaADRON. 






ITHIN the memory even of old men Great Britain 
W has but once or twice been stirred as she has been 
‘stirred since the beginning of the present year. 
Deceniber saw us at issue with the United States, and, it 
must be admitted, a little staggered by the abrupt and 
undiplomatic tone of President Cleveland’s Message on the 
subject of Venezuela; but the unconventional methods of 


Photo Debenham, Southsea, 


our American cousins failed to provoke us to serious 
anger, because we believed, as we still believe, that, 
thanks to the fact that the disputants are of 
a common race, and that, at bottom, there is 
hearty good-will between them, the pending 


misunderstandings cannot fail to be amicably 
arranged by the combined influences of good 
sense and of straightforward dealing. Since 


December, however, we have been ruffled by those 
with whom we ere not in the least disposed to be 
equally tender, should they appear to threaten our 
undoubted rights. A foreign Power—one of the 
most mighty, backed, it is quite possible, by other 
foreign Powers, which are not of our kin, and to whose 
vagaries we owe no maternal tolerance—has seen 
fit to embark upon what, unless it be explained 
away, can only be regarded as the most un- 
warrantable and gratuitous interference in a matter 
which does not concern it and which very intimately 
concerns us ; and so the time has come when Great 
Britain—not for offence, but in sober championship 
of her own interests and in determined preparation 
for anything that fate might have in store—looks 
to her armis—the old arms that have never yet failed 
her—and puts her well-tried armour on once moi-. 

Her apparent unwillingness to take offence at the 
proceedings of her kith and kin in America was by some 
hasty critics counted against her for pusillanimity. Her 
readiness to insist upon all her rights against Powers, or 
even combinations of Powers, vastly more strong than the 


j 
’ “To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of preserving peace.” 
o 


Groree Wasuineron’s Spescu ro sorn Houses o1 


Supptement To Tue Iuiuvsrratep Loxpow News, - 














THE American LeGisLature, JAn. 8, 1790. 








United States, must give these critics cause for reflection, 
and may do as much good on the other as on this side of 
the Atlantic. We seek no quarrel, especially with our 
blood relations. We-will suffer no insult, especially from 
strangers. And that is the signification of the partial 
mobilisation of the Fleet and of the reinforcement of the 
Channel Squadron. 

The Channel Squadron, of the ships composing which 
we give some [Illustrations to-day, had been made a 
powerful fleet even anterior to the outbreak of the present 
uneasiness. It was, and is, composed of the sister battle- 
ships Majestic and Magnificent, which, by general consent, 
are the most formideble vessels of their kind at present in 
commission in any They are the flag-shijs 
respectively of Vice-Admiral Lord Walter T. Kerr and 
Rear - Admiral Alington; and they are 390 ft. long, or 
164 ft. longer than the famous old Victory, and displace, 
each, 14,900 tons of water. A single one of them would 
have been more than a sufficient opponent for all the 
fleets existing in the world so lately as forty years 
ago, and would even now be a fair match for the 
entire fleet of a small Power like Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, or Portugal. She can fire, in less than fiveminutes, 
a greater weight of metal than has been expended in the 
whole course of many a famous naval engagement of the 
past; she can steam at a speed of upwards of seventeen 
knots, or, roughly, about as fast as an ordinary train on 
the District Railway; she is armoured with Harveyed 
steel, which in some places has a thickness of fourteen 
inches; she carries fifty-four guns of various calibres and 


waters. 
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MARQUEZ, DELAGOA 


From a Photograph by Mr, R. Ganthony. 
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natures; and she is provided with five torpedo-tubes, 
four of which, being entirely under water, can be employed 
in circumstances which would prevent the majority of 
war-ships from using torpedoes at all, except at risk of 
being hoist with their own petards. These torpedoes, 
of the latest type, run at a rate equal to about thirty- 
four statute miles an hour, or as fast 
as the ordinary express-trains of France 
or Germany, and carry in their heads 
an explosive charge of 188 lb. of gun- 
cotton, a charge sufficient to shatte 
the structure of the vessel 
afloat in so effective a manner as inevit- 
ably to disable her, even if it failed to 
sink her. In addition to these two ships, 
the Channel Squadron contains the four 
scarcely less fast and formidable ironclads 
Re pyal India, 
Repulse, and Resolution, sisters all, and 
fruits of the Naval Defence Act of seven 
With them are joined the 
two sister-cruisers Blake and Blenheim, 
which are nearly as fast as the fleetest 
Atlantic greyhounds; the slower, and, it 
must be admitted, somewhat out of place, 
third-class which can 
most advantageously be used as a dis- 
patch-vessel; the two torpedo gun-vessels 
Halcyon and and, since the 
partial mobilisation, the six torpedo- 
boat destroyers, Lightning, Surly, Havock, 
Salmon, Handy, and Sturgeon. These, 
which are all quite new, are among the 
fastest craft in the world; and they can 
steam at speed reaching in some cases 
twenty-eight knots, or thirty-two statute miles an hour, while 
there is not one of them that has not done upwards of twenty- 
They are armed with light quick-firing guns for 


strongest 


Sovereign, Empress of 


years ago. 


cruiser Bellona, 


Spee dy > 


six knots. 


the destruction of hostile torpedo-boats, and with torpedoes 
for the destruction of hostile ships; and thus they combine 
the qualities of the torpedo-boat catcher and the sea- 
going torpedo-boat, with much more than the speed of 


either. 
There is no foreign squadron in the world to compare, 
either in speed or in offensive and defensive power, with 


THE “VASCO DA GAMA,” 


the Channel Fleet ; yet, in times of danger like the present, 
even so magnificent a squadron is rightly not regarded as 
a sufficient demonstration of the determination and pre- 
paredness’of Great Britain to defend her rights, no matter 
where or by whom they may be assailed ; and so the Flying 
Squadron has been commissioned as a mobile force ready 


PORTUGUESE ARMOURED CRUISER. 


The Portuguese Government, to whom the Delagoa Bay territory belongs, has firmly refused to 
allow the German Government to land troops at Lorenzo Marquez, and has dispatched the Vasco da Gama 


to Delagoa Bay. 


to go anywhere and do anything without denuding home 
waters of the Fleet which properly belongs to and may 
be urgently required in them. For the command of this 
special force the Admiralty has selected Rear-Admiral 
Dale, an officer who ought to feel greatly complimented 
by his selection, who has well deserved it by the manner 
in which he handled his division during the naval 
manceuvres of 1893 and 1894, and by the tact and 
ability which he lately displayed while second in 
command of the Channel Squadron. To him have been 
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entrusted the sister battle-ships Revenge and Royal Oak, 
which are in all important respects exactly similar to the 
Royal Sovereign; the first-class. cruisers Gibraltar and 
Theseus, which are practically sisters, except that the 
former is coppered and the latter is not, and which can 
steam at speeds closely approaching twenty knots; th« 
sister second-class cruisers, Charybdis and 
Hermione, which can do their nineteen 
knots; and the six torpedo - boat 
destroyers — Starfish, Shark, Hart, 
Snapper, Skate, and Rocket. 
Such are the preliminary preparations 
in home waters. It may be of interest 
to add that the number of officers and 
men in the Channel Fleet, as above 
constituted, is approximately 5200; and 
in the Flying Squadron, 3450; or together, 
8650. Immediately behind this force lie 
the various port guard-ships and coast 
guard-ships, all of which are already 
partially commissioned, and all of which 
can put to sea at less than forty-eight 
hours’ notice ; and the numerous more or 
less modern vessels in the Fleet Reserve 
in the different ports. These include 
about twelve battle-ships, eight armoured 
cruisers, twenty-five other cruisers, nearly 
all new and very fast, eighteen torpedo 
gun-boats, eight destroyers, and fifty 
sea-going torpedo-boats, besides miscel- 
laneous vessels. The ships of the Fleet 
Reserve are not manned, but in most 
other respects they are so far ready for 
service that they can be dispatched to 
sea at fouror five days’ notice. We 
could, in case of need, commission, probably, more 
than half of them without summoning anyone from 
the Royal Naval Reserve, though in order to do so 
we should be obliged to call out the Coastguard and to 
close temporarily the training, gunnery, and torpedo estab- 
lishments, and send everyone from them afloat. Efficiently 
to commission the whole, and the vessels which, though 
not yet in the Fleet Reserve, could be quickly placed in 
it, we should need nearly every man of the Royal Naval 
teserve, as well as the regular naval establishment. 
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Abroad we are concentrating force about the spot in 
connection with which the tension has arisen. The centre 
of this is Delagoa Bay, of which we publish a view. In 
itself a rather ‘osignificant 
Portuguese possession on 
the East Coast of Africa, it 
happens to have a fairly 
good anchorage, to be the 
nearest port to Johannes- 
burg, and, indeed, to the 
whole of the Transvaal, and 
to be connected with the 
interior by a railway which 
leaves the Bay at the town 
of Lorenzo Marquez. It is 
thus a important 
strategical point should any 
Power think of interfering 
between Great Britain and 
the South African Republic, 
which owessuzerainty to her. 
On another page we give 
a sketch representing the 
British fleet on the Cape 
of Good Hope station. Of 
these the third-class cruisers 
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Phebe and Barrosa, the 
sloop Swallow, and the 
first-class gun- boats 
Thrush and Widgeon are 


on the East Coast division. 
The vessels stationed on the 
East Coast division included, 
at the moment of alarm, the 
first-class cruiser St. George, 


the second - class cruiser 
Sappho, the third - class 
cruisers Philomel, Blonde, 


and Racoon, the first-class 


gun - boats Magpie and 
Sparrow, and the third- 


class ironclad Penelope, the 

guard-ship at Capetown. Of these, the St. George is the 
largest, with 7700 tons ; the Penelope comes second, with 
4470 tons; and the Sappho third, with 3400 tons. Soon 
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after the occurrence of difficulties connected with the 
Transvaal question the only British ship on the spot was 
the little gun-boat Thrush, which, it will be recollected, was 


H.M.S. “ST. GEORGE,” FIRST-CLASS CRUISER, FLAG-SHIP OF REAR-ADMIRAL 


Already dispatched to Delagoa Bay. 


commanded by H.R.H. the Duke of York just before 
his promotion from the rank of Lieutenant to that of Com- 
mander. She is an unprotected craft of no more than 805 
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tons, with very indifferent speed, a light armament which 
includes but two guns that are quick-firing, and a crew of 
100 men all told. The Germans, on the other hand, 
had in Delagoa Bay the 
two sister protected cruisers 
See Adler and Condor, each 
of 1640 tons, with good 
speed and armament, and 
130 men. But orders were 
at once dispatched for part 
of the Cape command, in- 
cluding the first-class cruiser 
St. George, flag-ship of 
Rear-Admiral H. H. Raw- 
son, to proceed in support; 
and, if necessary, the sea- 
going coast-defence ironclad 
Penelope can rapidly reach 
the scene from her station at 
Simon’s Bay; so that there 
is little danger, especially in 
view of the correct attitude 
of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, of British interests 
not being fully  safe- 
guarded. To make assur- 
ance doubly sure, however, 
certain vessels have been 
temporarily detached from 
the East Indies Squadron 
to reinforce the Cape com- 
mand; and as the naval 
forces in Australasian 
waters chance at the pre- 
sent time to be all in com- 
mission in order to take 
part in manceuvres, and the 
usual draughts from India 
have been directed to come 
home round the Cape of 
Good Hope, instead of by 
yay of the Suez Canal, it 
may be hoped tnat we shall succeed in showing ourselves to 
be so impregnably strong in the threatened quarters that no 
outsider will care to incur the risk of meddling with us. 





1 now symonas, lorismouth, 


H. H. RAWSON, 




















H.M.S. “ THRUSH,’’ FIRST-CLASS GUN-BOAT. 
The only British Ship in Delagoa Bay when the Transvaal trouble arose, 
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FROM THE ALTER BRIDGE OF H.M.S. “REVENGE,’”’ FIRST-CLASS BATTLE-SHIP, 
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Sunlight Paper Toys 


GIVEN to users of 
Sunlight and Lifebuoy Soaps. 


The whole of the series are lithographed in beautiful colours and embossed on stout paper, and only require 
‘“‘making up."” PULL INSTRUCTIONS given with each series. 
| Commencing February rst, 1896, any resident of the United Kingdom wishing to possess one or more of these 
series can obtain same by sending, postage paid, Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers, as below, to LEVER 
BROS., Limited, PORT SUNLIGHT, near Birkenhead. Along with the Wrappers must be enclosed a sheet 
of paper containing the full name and address of the applicant, the number of the Wrappers sent in, and the 
series of Toys required. All parcels will be refused on which the postage is insufficiently prepaid. 


For any ONE of the Series, 12 SUNLIGHT or LIFEBUOY SOAP WRAPPERS. 
For any TWO of the Series, 24 SUNLIGHT or LIFEBUOY SOAP WRAPPERS. 
For any THREE of the Series, 36 SUNLIGHT or LIFEBUOY SOAP WRAPPERS. 
For the Whole Series .... 40 SUNLIGHT or LIFEBUOY SOAP WRAPPERS. 
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FITTED SUIT-CASES. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF 100 VARIETIES POST 


FREE. 


FIRST PRIZE at every 

COMPETITION in Great — Labour fr 

Britain during the last e Dairymaid. 
Four Years. 


BEATING ALL OTHERS. 
REDUCED PRICES. 


HAND POWER. aii. per hour 
The “ Humming Bird ”’ 16 
The ‘‘ Alpha Baby ”’ 33 
The “‘ Farmer’s Alpha”’ 66 





\ 








STEAM POWER, 6:.))6 per hour. 
The “‘ Alpha Pony ”’ 130 
The “ Alpha Al” 265 
The “ Leviathan ”’ 400 


| NEW MACHINES FOR FARM D 


REQUIRE NEITHER ENGINE NOR MANUAL LABOUR. 


Galls. per hour. 


bet) 1// 
rT 








Galls. per hour. 


Farmer's Alpha Turbine 90 £35 | Alpha Pony Turbine 130 £42 


A BOILER ONLY IS NEEDED. 
LOW PRESSURE. CHEAP TO WORK. NO ATTENTION WANTED. 


THE ABOVE PRICES INCLUDE FEED TIN FOR HAND-POWER SEPARATORS, ALL NECESSARY PARTS 
FOR WORKING, AND A RESERVE FOR WEARING PARTS. 


Every “ Alpha” is despatched CARRIAGE PAID on receipt of order. 
Every “Alpha” is SOLD SUBJECT TO A GUARANTEE ruar rr witt seranate MAPPIN and WEBB’S “ Train de Luxe” fitted Suit-Case, in hand-sewn Solid Leather or Real Crocodile, completely 
THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND WILL WORK EASIER THAN ANY OTHER MACHINE. fitted with Sterling Silver and Ivory Toilet Reqnisites. “ The ‘fin de siecle’ travelling requisite for gentlemen.” 


Catalogues and Testimonials from the Sole Agents: ; 2, QU EEN VICTO RIA ST. . E.C. ‘ & 


ONLY 
(Facing the Mansion House) 


DAIRY SUPPLY Co, LTD. (23) |)", i158 to 162. OXFORD’ ST., W. 


MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





























